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Competition No 320 

Readers are invited to identify the sources uf the 
three quotations which follow and to semi us the 
answers so that they reach this office iiul Inter than 
April 3. A prize of £2U is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that date, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired guess- 
work will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Aurhor 320” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House. St John's 
Lane, London EC1M 4UX. The solution and results 
will appear on April 10. 

1 “But sir, is it not somewhat singular that you 
should happen to have Cocker's Arithmctich about 
you on your journey? What made you buy such a 
book at Inverness?” - He gave tnc a very .sufficient 
answer. “Why, sir, if you are to have hut one hook 
with you upon a journey, let it be a hook of science. 
When you have read through a hook of entertain- 
ment, you know it, and it cun do no more for you; hut 
a book of science is inexhaustible.” 

2 About this time I look much delight in Words- 
worth's and Coleridge's poetry, and con boast that I 
read the Excursion twice through. Formerly Milton's 
Paradise Lost had been my chief favourite, and in my 
excursions during the Voyage of the Beagle, when I 
could take only a single small volume, I always chose 
Milton. 

3 1 can’t read Jefferies on the Wiltshire Downs, 
Nor browse on Limericks in a smoking- 

room; 

Who would try Trollope in cathedral towns. 

Or Marie Slopes inside his mother’s 

womb? 

Perhaps you feel the same beyond the 

tomb. 

Do the celestial highbrows only care 

For works on Clydeside, Fascists, or Mayfair? 


i'oiiipi'titiuii Nil 315 
Wimn-i ■ Norman Draper 
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I 1 le only cun please long, who by temoenn^. * 
of satire with the sugar of civility, afijBSj 

heat ol wit with the frigidity or humbfe Sw^ 

make the true punch of conversation- and « ? 
punch can he drank in the greatest aiantitr Jl! 
has the largest proportion of water, so that ml 
urn will he olienesi welcome, whose talk fCi 


with inoffensive copiousness, and unenvist^ 
Mpidity. & 

Samuel Johnson, The Idler, 

2 Da/ed hy respect or laughter, he 
Would reel fiom saw to repartee, 

Ecstatic for the first 

Five thousand hours, nt worst. 

Kingsley Amis, “The Silent few 

3 Where be your gibes how, your gambah, tu 
songs, your flushes of merriment, that were mb- 
set the table on u roar? No one now to mod ^ 
own grinning? Quite chop-fallen? 

Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act V,Sc L 


The First Printed Catalogue of i he BoMn 1 
1605 (655pp. Oxford; Garendon Pits. W. 
0 19 817388 1) is a reprint of the compSatioorf 
Thomas James, who from 1599 worked bus- 
sultation with Sir Thomas Bodley, (bo^uf 
officially appointed the first Librarian ul 
1602. His catalogue, an-anged by disripiiKuvl 
with an author index at the end, wj fa first 
such to be published in England; even m 
Europe it had been preceded only hylhai for 
Leiden, a few years previously. An aiumjatoa 
introduction briefly explains the catalogue's 
creation. 
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Librarians. 
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LIBRARIAN 

A vacancy has arisen for a Librarian in the union's research de- 
partment. The duties are broadly to maintain records of the union 
involving ordering books, periodicals, government publications, 
etc., and the arrangement and classification of file material. There 
is some Indexing work for which a mini-computer is available and 
the Librarian is expected to provide information and assist the 
research officer as required. 

Much of the union's fifing hps already been transferred to micro- 
film and the person appointed will be required to ensure the'smooth 
transition of ongoing material to filin. ; • 

the person appointed will need initiative and a fulTundcretandlng 
of the duties involved together with sympathy for the objectives of 
ibe union in particular and the trade union movement in general. ■ 
Experience in a similar library would be an advantage. 

Salary, including London -Weighting; is £15,251 x £15,625. . 

A non-contributory superannuation scheme is available to the 
successful applicant, subject to a pre-entry medical examination. 
Hours are 9.00am to 5.00pm Monday to Friday. ; 

Further details and an application form afe available from: 
The Chief Clerk, Union qf Communication Workers, UCW House, 
Create ni .Lane, London SW49RN. . , 

Closing dale for applications is lit May ; 19S7-. - 
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The purpose of -Clip post Is to provide IhcnCccssary. professional 
support for the, provision of information, reference, lenditig dnd 
educational services in Ihc CoIIogo Ubraty resource octette; 

Applicants must be Chartered JribmrfansriTbe person hppounta df 
should have enthusiasm and initiative in a library which 'Is 'open' to f 
(he public and whosc roje Is central to' the: academic life pfi the' 
College. ' . , V : J 
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Anthropology 
and Myth 

Lectures 1951-1982 

CLAUDE LEVI-STRAUSS 

Anthropology end Myth contains a 
number of lectures given during Claude 
Levi-Stiausa'a teaching career, and 
provides a unique insight into the 
genesis of many familiar themes of his 
work, including myth and ritual, 
totemism, kinship, marriage and social 
structure, 

240 pages, £22.60 (0 63 1 14474 9) 

The Concept of 
Kinship 

and Other Essays 


■Qallner's essays on social anthropology 
are at once powerfully relevant and 
extremely unfashionable. The relativists 
and idealists are currently in command, 
but Gallner reminds us just how 
vulnerable they are. and he does so 
with wit and style.' New Society 
240 pages, paperback £7.80 
(0631 162873) 

Western J Han* 
Sexuality 

Practice and Precept in Past 
and Present Times 

Edited by PHILIPPE ARIES 
and ANDRE BE JIN 

Distinguished French, Italian and 
English historians, anthropologists and 
sociologists here provide a wide- 
. ranging collection of new articles on 
normal 1 and 'abnormal' sexual practices 
in western sodaty from the andent 
.world to the present day. 

: 8 aftianp"™ 

Anthropology of Evil 

: Edited by DAVm PARKIN 

'An exceptionally well-integrated and 
matured collection of articles . the 
reflections of the experts, interlocking 
but not always unanimous, demonstrate 
critical acumen ... we have thirteen 
, closely written monographs and a 
succinct and powerful introduction by 
• David Parkin. : • • • 
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pat^ogers 

SS^ 6 p° etof,heNight 

Alburgh, near Harles- 

.... Cfjffkev and Morwenstow, or Saxby All 
£5 Lot St Lawrence, the village of 
Syn fonneriy had only one claim to fame. 
SJS, days of the Garden City, the place 
Smous Above all on acrountofits rector. It 
« here, on the evening of Good Fnday in 
• ” . ’ : nired. a man who 


lotte Lennox in The Female Quixote links the 
two writers with Johnson in what now seems a 
sublimely absurd trinity of literary excellence. 
In Mary: a Fiction, even Mary Wollstonecraft 
(a buff rather than a blue) succumbed to 
Young’s influence. There is a celebrated story 
that Camille Desmoulins spent the eve of his 
execution rereading the Thoughts in prefer- 
ence to any sacred text. Le Tourneur’s transla- 
tion provided a basis for versions in Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Polish and Russian: only 
the Dutch and the Scandinavian renderings 
appear to have been independent. An Amer- 
ican clergyman planned a translation into 
Latin, the ultimate sign of canonical status in 

. . . ■ ■ 1 ,n 


“first ever biography”. H. C. Shelley’s Life and 
Letters (1914) is limited but not negligible, 
while Walter Thomas’s thesis Le Poite Edward 
Young (1901) still contains valuable materials 
of a critical and biographic kind. 

Any attempt to set the record straight must 
start from where we are now; that is to say, one 
cannot make a credibly impressive Young for 
our times by simply asserting, or assuming, the 
inadequacy of current standards of judgment. 


. u _ flU »rtino nf Good rnaay m lhuh, uhhhu«. — 

^ta^Sexpired. . man who , he pariod when a classic had. o come up m. he 

“*w ' ten Eneilsh to* ““degree of popularity could not last for- 

yeas of night an J . . reac hed his ever. It survived amazingly well into the- middle 

£2-5 ofthe nineteenth cenniry , when George Eliot s 

f^^^STartor. Yet the e*ay “WorldBneas and Other wor dUness 


UbM written two decades earlier. Yet the 
rnn of Night Thoughts was to last for 
cotber century. As Harold Forster reminds us 
ishhnew biography, the fervent admirers of 
ibis poem included Lessing, Klopstock, 
Goethe, Wieland and Herder, not to mention 
Johann Cramer, who hailed Young as a 
genius far sublimer than Milton and of all hu- 
man beings the nearest to the prophets". 

If that sounds like the fulsome bardolatrous 
misjudgment of a non-native speaker, it Is 
salutary to recall that Peter Pindar (not the 
softest of critical touches) would have concur- 
red; at least, Dr John Wolcot is on record as 
giving his opinion “in favour of Dr Young, 


essay “Worldliness and Other worldliness" 
offered a challenge and a corrective. Mr Fors- 
ter does his best to be fair to this crushing 
denunciation: “If her article was not the cause 
[of Young’s dislodgment], it must at least have 
coincided with and summed up the prevailing 
feeling of the reading public with such deadly 
finality that Young has never yet recovered. 
The use of “yet” there suggests that the author 
must retain some hope for a revival, satisfied m 
his own mind that “the aesthetic disapproval of 
the Romantics combined with the moral dis- 
approval of the Victorians, however unjusti- 
fied in either case, made a millstone round his 
neck that ... sank him ‘without trace . In 



giving his opinion “in favour of Dr Young, necs ■ - ■■ oublis h e d life, Forster 

Softhe Thoughts, as next in poetic- att^ ed a decent measure of 

al powers to Shakespeare, that is, of the poets ( J In respect of Young’s character, 

of ito country". The final qualification sug- as the liter- 

gttlhat perhaps Virgil or Dante might have ht side isconcerne d, thebookis 

surpassed Young in Wolcot s estimation . Not ary It is wort h enquiring 

loo surprising, then, that Young should have reasons^ this mixed outcome, but it 

proved irresistible when the taste for English ^ emphasized that the volume in- 
sensibility swept Europe. In France, indeed, th most detailed and accurate 

ihe cult of Young went alongside the cult of y whjch has ev er appeared - 

Wchardson- the same phenomenon is uMa h not, as the publishers claim, the 

among the English Bluestocking set, and Char- n gn 


In effect, this is what Forster tries to do, and so 
his well-meaning, readable and commonsen- 
sical study is bound to lose cogency in spite ot 
what will be the natural impulse of many read- 
ers, that is to make common cause with a biog- 
rapher so clear-headed and yet so sympathetic 
to his subject. There is rather a lot of Wyke- 
hamist piety on view, and we are told 
about the genealogy of minor collateral rela- 
tions than anyone will need toknowCroots 
were not all that important to Young). Still, 


there is a wealth of manuscript materials ably 
drawn on; the dust from ecclesiastical archives 
must often have dung to Forster’s hands dur- 
ing the process of composition, but ne has not 
allowed it to lie about his pages. 

What then is the critical problem? It can be 
focused in a few representative passages, start- 
ing with the very opening paragraph: 

Edward Young was a poet born in the wrong nge. 
Nature equipped him for an earlier or a later period, 
Elizabethan or Romantic; fate placed him squarely 
among the Augustans. Bom fa 1683, 
than Swift and Addison and Steele, older than 5°Pf 
and Gay. Though constantly searching for original- 
ity, though recognized by his contemporaries as dis- 
tinctive, he might well have ended a mere ntdbtfl 
amid that brilliant galaxy Bui age and be- 
reavement broke the chains of classic restraint 

And so on. What is troubling here is not the 
fact that Forster seems not to be aware that he 
is feebly paraphrasing Matthew Arnold: it is 
rather the unexamined use of blank penoaiz- 
ing terms, together with the simple minded 
notion of “classic restraint". Throughout the 
book, labels such as "originality" are stuck on to 
various techniques or concepts with very little 
sense of their trickiness - not just a sense of 
how other readers might feel about such an 
Idea, but how observably other readers have 
realigned this segment of the thesaurus in the 
past thirty-odd-years. Interestingly, though 
the Conjectures do not (on a cursory check) use 
the noun originality , Y oung’s entry in the Biog- 
raphic Dramatica (1782) attributes to his verse 
“much originality but little j udgemenl - along 
3 with some usages in Reynolds’s Discourses, 
■ this advances the appearance of a crucia! term 
,f some years before OED traced It. in Hawkins s 
1_ life of Johnson. As it happens, Johnson s ver- 
S* diet on Night Thoughts in the Lives of the Poets 
IC is not very far from that of the Biographta 
5 " Dramatica: 


He has exhibited a very wide display of ori^cal 
noctry variegated with deep reflections and sinkfag 
ffins! a wilderness of thought in which the 
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fertility of fancy scatters flowers of every hue and of 
every odour . . . The excellence of this work is not 
exactness, but copiousness ... and in the whole there 
is a magnificence like that ascribed to Chinese 
Plantation . . . 

The fiddling with “originality” here is not a 
diversion, because it underlies a central are a of 
dispute never really uncovered by Forster. 
One could say that the nub of the issue is to be 
found in the Conjectures , although the battle 
over Young has been fought mainly around 
Night Thoughts. There is a glimpse of Hazlitt in 
some of Young's epigrammatic assertions on 
the topic: “Imitation is inferiority confessed; 
emulation is superiority contested, or denied; 
imitation is servile, emulation generous; that 
fetters, this fires . Or this: 

All eminence, and distinction, lies out of the bealen 
road; excursion and deviation arc necessary to find 
it; and the more remote your path from the highway, 
the more reputable .... It is by a sort of noble 
contagion, from a general familiarity with their writ* 
ings, and not by any particular sordid theft, (hat we 
can be the better for those who went before us. 

Or this, easily quoted against Young by those 
who have thought him a toady in his own pri- 
vate dealings: “Admiration has, generally, a 
degree of two very bad ingredients in it; of 
ignorance, and of fear; and does mischief in 
composition, and in life.” 

Most relevant of all to the underlying issues I 
have mentioned is this passage, where Young 
speculates on the possibility of a less anxiety- 
influenced literary culture: 

If ancients and modems were no longer considered 
as masters and pupils, but as hard-matched rivals for 
renown; then modems, by the longevity of their 
labours, might, one day, become ancients them* 
selves: and old Time, that best weigher of merits, to 
keep his balance even, might have the golden weight 
of an Augustan age in bath his scales; or rather our 
scale might descend; and that of antiquity . . . might 
kick the beam. 

Young has become an ancient himself, and yet 
the longevity of his labours has not preserved 
bis name. This despite the fact that the later 
“Augustan” age stands as high in general liter- 
ary repute as at any time for two centuries, with 
its classics more widely read today than any 
work of the original Augustan epoch, Virgil, 
Horace and Ovid not excepted. Forster does 
not seem fully to understand this circumstance, 
and attributes too much of the blame to bad 
luck and sheer prejudice. The trouble is that he 
gets Young’s relation to poetic history re- 
vealingly, though in a manner endearingly, 
wrong. 

In reality Young was not ahead of his time 
but chronically belated. His life shows a pat- 
tern of missing the bus for preferment and 
recognition. As early as his student days, his 
election from Winchester to Oxford was der 
layed, so that he was superannuated before a 
vacancy on the foundation occurred. He hung 
around waiting for opportunities which never 
turned up; finally he entered the church in his 
mid-forties, it appears for lack of anything bet ; 
ter. (His incongruous manifestation as a. par- 
liamentary candidate in 1722 had. yielded no 
results.) At forty-seven he married Lady Eli- 
zabeth Lee, a widow who was descended from 
Charles II and Barbara Viltiers. His only soa 
was born a year later, as ramshackle a scion as 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's, as ineffective 
as Fanny Burney’s, as disappointing as Lord 
Chesterfield's. His patrons died before the de- 
dication was printed; his mentors expired, like 
Addison, or fizzled out ingloriou^y, like, the 
Duke of Wharton.,.!* A fool at forty is. a fool 
; indeed”, he wrote in hi$ satires, with an awk- 
ward sense of indeterminate self- reference. 

• Similarly on an intellectual level: the^major 
concerns of Night Thoughts go back to seven- 
teenth-century disquisitions on. holy dying; as 
Lawrence Goldstein has shown in Ruin? and . 

. Empire (1977), Young views bodily ills as, 
“monitors of decay" and at a time when die 
-world was waiting for paeans to benevolent 
< instinctunlism he- preaches sermons on "the 
futility of worldly affections”. History is itself a 
' kind of ruin, and the eighteenth-century dream 
of hufnan progress a fad and an illusion. 

, The allegiance of Young is not to the future 

but to the eternal consolations of religion. His 
affinities lie lc& with the idealism of pre-Rom- 
' antics than with conservative moralists, in The 
; Female Quixote's trinity lie is joined with men 
of simitar stbqrp, ytbutevfijr;^ differences in 
v' literary powej-.andJcreQtiye energy. "Bichard- 

• soil? rtrcairiiyv JOlfr^ri ^p’risSibiy; hejpbd : 


piece together the Conjectures, and their sense 
of originality was not much different from his 
own, even if their own practice as writers 
reached into more innovative expression of 
imaginative life. The parallel between Young 
and Johnson was essayed as early as 1776, by 
that fitfully perceptive critic “Courtney Mel- 
moth" (S. J. Pratt), who discerned “a nerve in 
their writings . . . the same solid, serious, and 
forcible manner”. Johnson, says Me I moth, 
lacks the ease of Addison, while Young lacks 
the smoothness of Pope; but in compensation 
they possess a certain strength. That is fair 
enough: it is even true that some observers 
have seen in Young's verse satires on The Love 
of Fame, written in the 1720s as Young entered 
his forties, an anticipation of Pope's more bit- 
ter social mode during the following decade. 
Young certainly scores a number of local hits 
(of librarians: “Unlearned men of books 
assume the care, / A$ eunuchs are the guar- 
dians of the fair' 1 ), but his neatest epigrams 
turn out to be blanks, accurately targeted but 
failing to explode on contact. There is an apt 
symbol in Mrs Montagu's picture of Young 
cavorting agreeably at Tunbridge with “old 
Cibber”; despite his early association with the 
Scriblerinn wits, lie never possessed the tough- 
minded, dangerous and mythopoeic qualities 
which the greatest Augustan satire draws on. 
Swift remarks simply that Young was not angry 
enough in his satires, by which he presumably 
meant not surface vehemence but an under- 
lying commitment and a sense of the waste of 
human potential. 

It is important to try and get these rela- 
tionships In clear profile, because Forster mud- 
dies the issues by his desire to vindicate Young 
as a poet of sensibility, that is to say a harbinger 
of the new order of things. Quite often in this 
biography an effusive appreciation of “the 
spontaneous inspiration of the moment”, per- 
fectly acceptable in itself, is betrayed by a false 
historicism. Forster is thus liable to exclaim, 
“Here indeed was a 'romantic revival 1 both in 
spirit and style, and it was followed by many 
other passages that show that magic quality 
which distinguishes poetry from verse." The 
magic quality is presumably present in lines 
Forster has just quoted, such as these: 

Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world. 

Silence, how deadl and darkness, how profound! 
Nor aye nor. listening ear an object finds; 

Creation sleeps. *Tis as .the general pulse 
Of life stood still and nature made a pause. 

An awful pause, prophetic of her end. 

The audible “pulse" here 1$ that of mainstream 
eighteenth -century verse; the graranjetrics 
(syntax plus metre) supply an orthodox neo- 
classical framework - Augustan, if you will. 
Forster cannot hear the jingle of the heroic 
couplet, and so feels free to locate the poem in 
an unreal timeless void. At the end, he devotes 
a chapter entitled "Decline and Fall” to 
Young’s posthumous reputation, with much 
puzzling over the distaste of critics like Hazlitt, 
Southey and Crabbe. They ought to have 
known he was a displaced poetic person, all 
dressed up for the 1 Romantic revival and 
nowhere to go. . . , • •• 

The snatch of NightThoughts just quoted 
reads like a gloomy recension Of the Dimctarf, 
and naturally if ii oh the 1 contrast with Pope 
that most critical Ink has been spilt.. Young 
himself wrote in the Conjectures that Pope 
, chose rather “tbtrigmph in' the old world, than 
to look out for the new. pis taste partook the ' 

• error, of his religion; lt den|ed npt worsbip to 
saints and angels;' that is to writers, who cano 

■ nized for ages, have received their ftpptheokis 
from established and .universal fame.Tnie 
ppetry, like true religion, , abhbfe Idolatry 
■"< Mrs Montagu;' incidentally, found in. 
- Young “a polite hermif and! a ! Witty saint". 
Forster would presumably be satisfied with this 
distortion- of Pope's profoundly Inwaitidia-' 
logue With' the cdhversfble past, for He is Te&dy 
enough! to -cotnipdnt on Pope's ‘'dfsficlenciesV 
inthe Essay oh -distinguished fforo Night 

Thoughts. on a baste' no h^ne adult than "the 
difierence-'betWeen the classic arid ,rotiiimtic r 
approach’*; <" 1 * • ; v 

• Forsfer argues 1 at One point that* Fope# 
“spleett. and ill -miture^wete; not;! as'. Joseph 


satires more relished in his own days but do not blocked, could observe in Youns’ w 
necessarily give him the same advantage- with a that “an un preferred clergyman Hk ^ 
later generation". No: what has given the por- or indeed any clergyman ex 
trait of Sporus, especially, its huge power for a Archbishop of Canterbury only haT^ * 
modem generation is precisely its verbal and to have, some temporal as well as* 9 ® 
phonetic subtleties, its mythopoeic energy, its hope”. Young had to watch men 0 f v 
enlistment of high Augustan poetic means to- talent and spirituality climb they? 
wards a disturbing tragicomedy of manners ecclesiastical promotion, while he iW 
and morals -all “advantages” which will never down the snakes through bad timm 
accrue to Young. misjudgnient. He cultivated the dS? 

At this juncture Forster nttempts to illus- Portland for a generation, and throuchtyh! 
trale the superior force of Young's “general- the ear of Mrs Delaney and theBluesiocW 

ized attack on the characteristic failings of another link with Richardson andJobiZ 
humanity”, but his first example scores an own three needed the approval of wornsc t 
goal. He cites the following, from the Love of appear to hnve sublimated sexual drives a 

Fame: search for esteem in the salon). There is ky^ 

[the sportman] whose drink is ale, way a good story about Johnson: Fonts 

Whose erudition is a Christian tale, quotes Young's former servant, recall ins au 

Whose mistress is saluted with a smack old man in 1816 how “Dr Johnson m2 

And friend received with thumps upon ihe back. of snuff and used to talk very 

Actually this is no more than a crude “imita- considered him a very high lamed man." ft 

tion" - baneful word - of the comic episode in biographer is also one of the first pwpfe b 

Pope’s wonderfully wry and tender "Epistle to about two centuries to have a kind wordtosn 

Miss Blount after the Coronation": about Budd Dodington, and again (be as- 


Shooting the batman 

■ 1 unfU mioria r 


vyihj visiiH wiui a gun, preaema you uiiub, — ■ 

Then gives a smacking buss, and cries - No wordsl As well as Johnson, a variety of sigrcbg 
Or with his hound comes hollowing from the stable, figures came into prolonged contact *6 ’ 

Makes love with nods, and knees beneath a Young, and crowd the pages of thbriotoj 

tablc * ■ ■ • narrative. Addison, Dr Mead, Vdtakt, the 

This poem was published in the 1717 Works, mercurial Duke of Wharton, Mr Moniagg, 
and so antedates the Love of Fame by several Mrs Delany, Colley Cibber, Lord MttsG& 

years. But priority is not the real issue at stake; and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu are sfflsj 

it is rather the rhetorical command of the great those most steadily in view. The author ha , 

poet, and his much wider imaginative range, done an effective job in presenting tins 

There was poetic innovation going on through characters while keeping the main life-hktaj ■ 

Young's lifetime, although he did not contri- going. Chapters start and stop rather abnipty 

bute much to it before the appearance of Night but a real momentum builds up as tbe wad V 

Thoughts. And even there the stylistic depar- m progresses - 200 pages are devoted to the 6ai 
tures, strictly defined, are minima): the words twenty years of Young's life, and the story dir 

are made to strike new gestures and attitudes, battle between the Duke of Newcastle ni|. 

but the cadences and clauses are all taken out Duchess of Portland makes excellent ty) ; 

of stock. comedy at the centre of the book. In this rcpi ■ 

The purely biographical side of Forster’s there are few signs that Forster was non 

enterprise is very much more successful. He professional writer, but a retired British Co® 

brings out the difficulties Young had to endure cil officer, following up a long-lasting in#** 

with his thriftless son, his oddly neurotic in Young. He has accomplished a credit 

curate, and other encumbering presences. He amount in setting so many things str#lai 
makes the interesting suggestion that it was the in giving Young a more human profile ttanfr 

dislike of George II himself which blocked has hitherto possessed. A rehabilll^ t; 

Young's hopes of preferment in the church, biography, however, will not bring 
and more generally defends his subject from Thoughts into the main canon of E# 

the charge of time-serving; this is performed to literature: nothing short of a revdutto® 

much more purpose than one might lmve poetics would achieve as much, for Yotar 

anticipated. It is fair to recall that William unlike his natural allies, Johnson and Rig 

Mason, a more committed pluralist but some- son - could not make it new in his own orijP" 

one who also felt himself to be unfairly composition. -.’I. 
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g Mte.Adelphi.Paperback.L12, 000. 

r Ttafv more than elsewhere, murder tnals 
or drugs set well-known writers 
„t some length in the newspapers 
“rSeal health of the nation, generally 
j 0 be poor. The weaknesses of a late- 
ZsUg states go a long way to explain 
Eeonardo Sciascia, whose novels use the 

• Sw form to smell out multiple corruption in 

• Sy politic, has now gone one better than 
feSes: his long essay, 912+1 , finds m 
, (ofldalous court case of nearly three- 
roaten of a century ago matter to asperse 

Of' theUberai Italy ofthatnme 
mdwbat he sees as its continuing inheritance 

birth a Venetian countess, Maria 
OaLi, wife of an army captain, shot dead 
terhusband's batman at short range. She 
claimed attempted rape; the prosecution 
alleged premeditated murder of an unfaithful 
lover, father of the child she was then pregnant 


with (she miscarried in prison). Popular opin- 
ion, faced with a noblewoman of thirty-five 
and an ex-carpenter of twenty-two, both de- 
scribed as handsome, plumped for a crime of 
passion. The evidence none the less showed 
unresolved puzzles. The jury split, the woman 
went free, and the whole case (which had 
called up 140 witnesses and prompted 1,000 
anonymous letters) was soon forgotten in the 
outbreak of the First World War. 

The essay takes its title from D'Annunzio’s 
version (perhaps a superstitious joke) of the 
year when the shooting took place, 1913. Italy 
was at last establishing itself as a colonial pow- 
er by shooting Arab chieftains in the wake of 
the Libyan War. The Liberal Prime Minister, 
Giolitti, had Just shown that manhood suffrage 
could make for a safe majority at the polls 
thanks to an agreement (the “Gentiloni Pact") 
that wooed conservative Catholics out of their 
previous abstentionism and gave them in ex- 
change guarantees for religious education and 
“family values" (no divorce). More generally, 
this was a time when Italian sexism led many 
men (the batman among them, as chamber- 
maids* evidence showed) to push themselves at 
any attractive woman. It was a time in which, in 
the name of family “honour”, women as well as 



has hitherto possessed. A 
biography, however, will not bring back # 
Thoughts into the main canon of &ff 
literature: nothing short of a revolutfod s 
poetics would achieve as much, for YoWL 
unlike Ills natural allies, Johnson and RidiD> 
son - could not make it new in his own flip 1 
composition. 



Between romance and resility ■ 555KH 

* , klla Marches Casali by Dario Cecchi (273pp. Bologna. Ltnctuosiro 
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men accepted double standards on adultery, T 
and in which rape brought on the woman auto- ^ 
malic suspicion of having provoked it. V 

In its attempt to show that the forces active JA 
in 1913 are still at work in Italy today, Sciascia’s pri 

is much more than an essay in historical sociol- 
ogy. It is intensely literary. D'Annunzio's joke ^ 
is not quoted on a whim: the poet stands, aptly, £2 

for the swollen nationalism of the pre-1914 
years, enraptured with an army and an empire *■ 
where in practice a batman was a family ser- 
vant keen to dodge harsh drill and greasy ra- J 
tions. Against D’Annunzio the author brings 
up Pirandello (wouldn't any contested trial in o 
1913 recall him?), but the real opposing figure w 
is Carducci. Deftly touched in as he is by a few t{ 
quoted lines, the poet of the Odi barbare re- a 
minds us of an alternative Italian tradition, 
rooted in Enlightenment rationalism and fun- | 
damentally pitted against all that the Catholic . 
Church has meant in Italian history and'cul- I 
hire. We recall the Settembrini of The Magic i 
Mountain with his Caiducci-wotship, and re- . 
fleet that Sciascia is today's Settembrini . eager 
for a transparency and logic that Italian society 
fails to show. Sciascia readily brings out the 
connection between D’Annunzinn militarism 
and windy pomp on the one hand, and the 
conduct of the trial on the other. The army 
authorities were not pressed to explain how 
important evidence in the batman’s possession 
had vanished; give-away statements were not 
followed up; the concluding speeches drowned 
everything in floods of meaningless rhetoric. 
Much more questionable is Sciascia s pegging a 
critique of Italian consensual politics on the 
Oagioui case. In his view these have run, nox- 
iously , from the Gentiloni Pact to the Christian 
Democratic hegemony of the past forty years. 

. A striking passage recalls a well-known Christ- 
ian Democrat politician proclaiming a muzzy 
“we have to agree with one another” against a 
background of Anlonello da Messina’s paint- 
ings, “luminous and cold as diamonds . lne 
Oggioni trial did show in action the belief in 
“family values” with which Liberal Italy com- 
promised in 1913 - a belief then shared by 
many people in other Western countnes. But 
that does not explain the politics of recent 
times, politics which anyhow cannot be re- 
duced to a surrender to Catholic values. 

“Prose never forgives", Sciascia writes at 
one point. His own prose is that of a master at 
the heightofhis powers; marvels of word order 

and lexical felicity go by even as, now and then, 
he gives the Impression of being a gcneid 
grumbler like the late J. B. Priestley. (He finds 
time to ridicule the avant-garde for fatimg to 
spot the misprints in Ulysses.) m verdict on 
the case? Maria Oggioni probably meant to 
kill, but in a fit of mounting hysterical passion. 
“Really premeditated crimes are those that are 
not committed." 


The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle: MS A 

JANET BATELY. ‘This very fine edition of our 
principal source lor Anglo-Saxon history Is an 
essential purchase for all university libraries and 
indeed for all serious students of Old Englteh 
language, literature and history H.R. Loyn, BBN 
£29.50 
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HDEUS MORGAN 
A Woman of No Character 
176pp, Faber. £9.95. 

0571139345 

The title 6f Fidelis Morgan’s book, and the 
■provocatively smiling lady, on the dust-jacket, 
suggest a historical novel rather than a biogra- 
phy. This ambiguity is precisely the point, since 
the book’s subject* the novelist and playwright 
Delariyier, Manley (1663^1724), consistenfiy 
blurred fact and fiction throughout her literary 
, career.; Though ;Manley ilised the term “histor- 
icai novel" to' describe fa|er prose writings, they 
*■ belong in fact to a popular genre of the later 
Stuart era: the “secret memoirs", or “packet of 
u letters broke open”, with libellous revelations 
about real persons thinly disguised under 
, euphonious names. , v r 


lias interwoven it with other writmgsW 
nbout Manley: letters, prologues, detflo® 
and the ante notorious Secret Mehioid 
the New Atlantis. Each section bepnsw 
Manley’s highly coloured version 
then comes Morgan’s editorial 
sotting out the facts as far as they can w 

This could have been a fascinating ^ 
between romance and reality, a sor! , ^ 
gate pastoral. It is marred, hofyever, y 


Familiar fusillations 


J EfS, turner 

) . 1 

£. JONATHAN GOODMAN 
' i MurdtrinHigh Places 
£ ;I™PP- Piatkus. £8.95. 
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gate pastoral. « is msmeu, ^ ^ , . ... ■ . 

of the liberties Morgan takes with v • • _ ,, 

particularly her replacing of Manley s ^ footing (or , as Jonathan Goodman calls 

names with real ones r there is M •; ' WstU»y of the diisotoe Prince 

hi fit iwira; between in Eavbtian. in the SaVoy Hotel. Lon- 


wuaau. iv iu vindicate nerserti; Jtieri/igyidvan- 
: account of 

her own life, as told by a suppled admirer. His 

. final comment on Riyella’s literary career, with 
: , which he said Mafiley herself agreed. waS that 
^ businessofa woman . esne- 


names with real ones r there is an 
not an ethical difference, between i 
Calisfa and libelling Catherine Troncr, . 
the breaking up of Manley’S IpngsejW^ ^ 
only makes her prase sound ^ Je«y . • , 
several occasions, distorts its 
V Morgan’s previously published 
women Restoration playwrights, i ^ 
Wits, performed a valuable 
couraging directors to produce 
Behn and Mary Pix. I doubt that £5$.. 
ever feel like tackling Mflnley’s-7»« ^ 

Chief, now of interest only in 
the parbdy it inspired 


- eni to look at Manley’s 
which are reprinted in --the irulsr.W-. 
"Foundations of the Novel’ ■ 




"Foundations of the Novel”: 2^;' 

preface to The Secret Hlstory of Q 
draws au important if somewhat , 

distinction between her ovfn ^ 

?■> ..... . ■ , . ....—.I mhiancfc vJi 


ST h ^ UL'.kUW - 

v Egyptian, in the SaVoy Hotel, Lon- 

' Irt: 1923; y/as, r u sensation dimly remem- 

? ^d'by this reviewer, who was parentally 
[• ^waged ^om feeding about it, Fahmy’s 
r hench-born • wife was fouiid with a pistol 
f Panted at the:coq»e, hut left the court a free , 
[■ ^^n. As hef bounsel, the histrlonic Mar- 
'■ * * :e^Iii\n<5d , She had made "possibly 

i gfeatest' nilstake Wy woman of the West 

! : ^e. She mkrtied an’Oriental.’’ Just.be- 

S ! P^.^%t!on.;Khmy “attacked his wife 
•V: :“^ a, L a ^^; luktful tie.Mt; bemuse she Would 
' btitrhkeous suggestion he had 


r-mp*. Weti%bped ; ladies Whd haunted 
• . ' sfe : days' were severely c&ar 
^ i oeWspaper. readers 
Ibefe weUgrc imaginafions a 
E • iii i , case ; we are in 


later wo are told, he signed a letter denying he 

shsses 

S8E£5s£b£. 

Mmyowi is the most interesting of the . 

m raVerscmmhcoll^Itisap^ 

that the tot two eh apten ^ 

DtetoVdn Schsiiroth (who pep 
man; Baron Diete {pr the insu r- ’ 

suaded a all-round duffer moving in 

atice money) ^south-west Africaj 

far from exalteddrcles ^ ^ MCflndy 

arid Jacques MossIm. ^ average 

murder CMe ^ 4 ^_^ r Sing to the Candy 
millionaire. P . ^ «sj aU ghter at the 

™ Lodge 

• block ^ -hi made a name in “frue-crune 

Goodman an eye forsodal oddity, as 

literature . . He has , W J doctor ^ 


ing up for emergencies in full tomeA ^ rig, or in 
ducribins how Telling made sexual contacts 
S the aid of Citizens’ Band radio (while his 
wife needed no such aid in recruiting lesbians), 
or in assuring us that von Schauroth s obses- 
sion with electrical and mechanical gadgets was 
tvnical of the ill-educated. He is suitably dis- 
Sp^tful about the United States trial system 
S its toleration of "professional fouls . An 
American defence lawyer is quoted as enun- 
riatag a principle not wholly unknown . in 
Britain: “You should never allow the defen 
rfnrit to be tried. Try someone else - the hus- 
tod, the lover, the poUM.or. II 
socUl impUcations, society. geaiortiUy.. This 
Sr, submitting his bill after his client a ac- 

Jtai is said to have haggled for anyreason- 

able amount between 4.5 millioh dollars and 
16 RewSg d the Lucan affair, poodman in- 

pSSaasjSSs 

Asides^ , ■ 


The Clerkly Maker 
Langland’s Poetic Art 

A.V.C. SCHMIDT argues thai ^ 
combined the Latin learning of a medieval clerk 
with the traditional skills ol an ^ Iterative mater 
to create an art unique for Its linguistic subtlety 
and poetic richness. E27 .50 ^ prf 

Index of Middle 
English Prose 
111. Digby Collection 

PATRICK J. HORNER has prepared this handlist 

to the manuscript collection of 

one of the largest and most Important donations 

to the Bodleian Library. E19.5U 

The Changing Face 
of Arthurian 
Romance 

Ed ALISON ADAMS et al. Essays reflecting the 
development of Arthurian prose romance In 
England, from the death of Chr6tlen to the end of 
the medieval period. £25 

Arthurian 
Literature VI 

RICHARD BARBER edits the new collection of 
. SSI writing on the Arthur I en egends 

Including contributions on Geoffrey ol 
; Monmouth and on the 

* William of Rennes, and Thomas of Britain 
1 Tristan. £22.50 

; Manuscripts and 
t Texts 

■' Ed DEREK PEARSALL. Twelve contributors 
discuss a variety of editor^ problems Jn 
it Middle English literature. EZZ.bU 

* Medieval English 
el Religious and 

£ Ethical Literature 

° Ed. GREGORY KRATZMANN end JAMES 
SIMPSON. Essays demonstrate the variety ol the 

* religious imagination In the later middle ages. 
n ' focusing primarily on Chaucers religious writing 
irc and on Piers Plowman. £27.50 

Traditions of the 
Welsh Saints 

EUSSA R. HENKEN. A garnering of the folklore 
rm of £me forty-seven wSsh saints, mainly real 
acts merTand Sien of Ihe 5th and 6th cen turto 
i his w ho served as folk heroes In Christianised form, 
ns), £29.50 

™ The Old English 
iem", Finding of the True 

" U " n MARY-CATHER1NE BODDEN. Ah edition with 
1 -n- banslatlon and notes of the oldest nnrVIv ngOld 
U English homiletic version of the famous le^nd 
h u*" as preserved !n Oxford, Bodleian MS. Aurt. 
3 has p.4.32. £22.50 ; , Apri] 


Publication May 1987 . 

The Plays of George 
Chapman: Tragedies 

Gen. id. ALLAN HOLADAY. The long-awa ed 
definitive taxis of Chapmans tragedies, fo critical 
editions that are also eminently readable. £45 

. PO Bo* 9, Woodbrldge, 
Suffolk; 1P12 3DF 

US: 21 South Main 
Wolfeboro NH 03894-2069 
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The Scapegoat 

Translated by Yvonne Freccero 
216pp. Athlone. £29.95. 

0485 113066 
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The Anthropology of Violence 
232 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 
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One of the most distorting prejudices of twen- 
tieth-century intellectual life is the conviction 
that explaining why things are as they are is the 
most fundamental category of human under- 
standing, rather than one category amongst 
others* the relative importance of which shifts 
from context to context. This prejudice plays 
havoc, for example, with many aesthetic in- 
quiries; but also with our attempts to under- 
stand various aspects of social and cultural life. 
In particular it distracts attention from the im- 
portance and difficulty of understanding what 
something is, rather than why it has come into 
and persisted in existence. Very broadly speak- 
ing, the value of the contributions in these two 
books varies in direct proportion to the extent 
to which they pay attention to that first ques- 
tion of “being". 

Paying attention, a notion centra] to the 
thought of Simone Weil, is of the essence here. 
It involves letting the individual case speak for 
itself and not imposing one's own favourite 
preconceptions on it. As Rend Girard wisely 
says, “If you try too hard to prove something 
you prove nothing”. He directs the remark 
against atl those critics, the “ethnologists ", the 
“positivistic philologists", etc, in relation to 
whom Girard is more than inclined to cast 
himself in the role of scapegoat: a manic ver- 
sion of Casaubon’s hatred of his enemies at 
Brasenose. It is amazing that he never thinks of 
considering his own procedures in the light of 
his remark. 

His method is to set up as a model of a 
“persecution text" the opening of the four- 
teenth-century poem "Judgment of the King of 
Navarre" by Guillaume de Machaut, an 
accounftaf a massacre of Jews accused of caus- 
ing a catastrophic epidemic (presumably the 
Black Death) by poisoning the wells. Girard 
articulates very skilfully how Machaut's text 
unconsciously falsifies the true nature of the 
events it . describes because he shares , the 
persecutory delusions of those who perpe- 
trated the massacre. Girard also claims that 
though "we are all able today to recognize the 
stereotypes of persecution", in such texts, this 
. would not' have been so in earlier centuries, 

. This strikes me as already a bit tall if one 
thinks, for Instance, of a writer like Thucydides 
and the kind of readership such & work as his 
Peloponnesian War presupposed; ■ But' mtfre 
importantly, Girard claims that, we too. are In 
this latter position in relation to other familiar 

texts, (hose falling under the rubric of "mythol- 
ogy", which, he thinks, can only be understood 
if they are seen as describing in a moire pr less 
veiled, way actual acts of communal violence 
from the point of view of the persecutors them- V 
..‘.selves. ' : ( . •. . 

This is a striking thesis and it might be in- 
teresting If it could be explored In a serious 
, way i But the conviction of having tlie Key (o ail 
Mytliologiesand thefeverish determin^tiorito 
defend this,' come what knay, against the hosts 
of the enemy is as damaging ti such serious 
exploration in Girard's case as it was in poor ■ 
CaSauhon’s. He speaks , for instance of this 
, persecution drama as being what “statistically 
/dominates world mythology" without reveal- 
ing-, the nature of the statistical; evidence .and 
; calculation which leads him to this (to me’im- 

- plausible) view. And thirty pages later ho has 
abftadohcd even thc remnantsofeaution im- 

y /r plied by "statistically' 1 and declares (complete 
i ’with italics): “1 have tried to show that thte 
:• driipa.fa true of pff £dyi-Strauss is 

•/• roprimoniil«f/wim^ re- . 

/' faring to con^dpr “that men might, apt always 
V thfpk InexaciN the saitfeway”. Gfr&rdhlmself - 
’ d^not&nfine’hls claims to mythology but 
"Claims fhat his theqiypraridestwh^t mtistbe 
• called |a scientific solution , to ; mail's' greatest 
Cidgma.r th^ nature aij4 ^origi {iV of tel I gion" k 

- But- in. fact his treatment of-l^/tfa^ha is/’so 


inattentive that he does not even stop to con- and the strange fighting propensities of 

sider the conceptual importance of the fact certain Australian aboriginal tribes, 

that, in many instances at least, they concern Riches's penchant for a priori theorizing 
gods, rather than men. All this is a pity, be- seems to stand between hint and not merely the 
cause when his grand theory is not in question, phenomena under discussion but the contribu- 

Girard can be illuminating about the texts he lions to his own book. For despite his assur- 
considers. ance that these “do take a very broadly similar 

The contributions to David Riches's collec- line" to his own, some of the better writers in 

lion exhibit the same phenomenon: their coin- his volume quite explicitly repudiate such a 

tribution to one’s understanding varies in- line. John Corbin, for example, ends his ex- 

versely with their commitment to a uniform tremely perceptive and interesting comparison 

theoretical account of violence. This is at its between a 1933 insurrection in an Andalusiun 

strongest in the case of the editor himself, who village and the 1981 attempted right-wing coup 

thinks we should regard human violence as "a in which the egregious Colonel Tejero Molina 

strategically, consciously employed resource” held up the Cortes at pistol point, by noting: 

rather than as “biologically innate or as im- “Each culture constructs and lives its own 

printed in the human consciousness”. Why we meanings, each experiences its own violence, 

should suppose that these are the only, or even and each must be investigated in its own 

the most important, alternatives he does not terms". 

explain; neither does he seriously consider the That might have been an interesting thesis to 

possibility that there is no single “phenomenon probe by seriously considering the contents of 

of violence” to which such an account might be the volume together. But unfortunately David 

applied. This is the more remarkable in that Parkin, whose final contribution seems to be 

the volume as a whole seems to point inexor- intended in some part as a reaction to the other 

ably to just such a conclusion, covering as it essays, does not do this. He opens promisingly 

does such a wide variety of quite different by noting that "violence" may reasonably be 

cases: Spanish insurrections, Spanish bull- regarded as an "odd-job word" and continues 

fights, the “troubles” in Northern Ireland, intriguingly (if ominously) by promising an 

football hooliganism, “invisible” (ie, quasi- ethnographic “deconstruction” of the English 

magical) violence in Cameroon, the use of the term to "probe its more hidden implications”, 

idea of "cannibalism" in explanations of dis- But he falls immediately into some pretty 

ease among a jungle people of Venezuela, the clumsy theorizing about our own concept of 

portrayal of violence in jidaigeki and yakuza violence and some rather embarrassing politic- 

films in Japan, ritual circumcision in Uganda, al philosophizing. His evident failure to realize 

Safety factors 

of human culture. Unfortunately, this book is 

Paul Seabright . not it. It is vitiated by technical errors and 

— misrepresentations of major theories, and its 

MARY DOUGLAS coverage even as a review of current literature 

Risk Acceptability According to the Social 011 the subject Is at best idiosyncratic and at 

Sciences worst confusing. There is, for example, a ma- 
il 15pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. Paperback, J° r technical error in Mary Douglas's report of 

£7.95. a well-known gambling problem called the St 

0 7102 11082 Petersburg Paradox. "A fair coin is tossed until 

— a head appears; then the game stops. Tlie 

Can the social sciences offer us either a con- player is paid two ducats for every toss.” In the 

vincing account of how people respond to the correct version of the gamble , the player is paid 

different kinds of risk they face in their lives, or 2" (two to the power n) ducats if the game 

an acceptable normative theory of how indi- continues for n throws; the mathematically ex- 

viduals and societies ought to respond to them7 pected valuS of such a gamble is infinite , and 

The need for both is Indisputable. Most inter- the “paradox” - if such it Is - is why people are 

esting social phenomena, from religion to fer- prepared to pay only finite, and usually very 

tility to Investment behaviour to war, are pro- small amounts to take it. Professor Douglas’s 

foundly shaped by perceptions of risk. And version of the gamble - two ducats per throw - 

social and scientific change has seen the emerg- has an expected value that is not only not infi- 

. ence of unfamiliar kinds of risk , such as those nite but is a mere four duoats , thus eviscerating 

involved in new tech nologies or in nuclear de- the paradox and making her ensuing discussion 

terrence. We need to know how to respond to unintelligible to anyone who does not already 

these, the more so since we have increasing know the true version. To make matters woree, 

reason, to doubt whether our instinctive anyone turning for help to an, article described 

responses serve us well. 'as having been published In 1969 and “sum- 

• The most rigorous and ambitious account of marizing the immense literature on the para- 

risk is the theory of expected utility maximiza- dox” will have a low probability of finding it, 

tion /deployed chiefly in economics. It uses the since it was actually published in 1950 , and the 

austere logic of the probability calculus and volume and page numbers quoted refer to a 

assumes that all prospects faced by an indi-. different article altogether, 
vidual are evaluated on a single scale, that of "!■ Misrepresentations include the following de- 
utihty. Choices are made to maximize the sum ' finition of egalitarianism: "An egalitarian sys- 
of the utilities of the; Various possible out* tem holds that the well-being of society is mea- 
comes/ Weighted by their probabilities of sured by the well-being of the worst-off person 
occurrence:, Differences between individuals, in that society, a notion that would lead to a 

■ and between different: predicaments pf the . totally egalitarian distribution of utility (Rawls 
same individual > if not due to accidental and 1971)", In. fact Rawls’s theory is about the 

‘ th0l ff f ° r ® temporary misperception ■ of the distribution not of utility but of primary gpods, 

aSCnbed t ^? iffcrenceS and iB distinguished from strict egalitarianism 

■ yielded by the prospeots. There is thus by allowing departures from it when these are 

for .what we. might, ca 1 cultural to the benefit ofihe worst^off member. Hold- 

tontext-dependence: the possibility:, that fagtHaLRawystheoryfaittobglyegalitarianL 
areatected not just by the-degree of its Implications is reasonable; sois treatingit as 

intrinsic riskiness but also by the Wndof riskt . aj definition of one: among several nossibta 
by whether it is undertaken in the course of conceptions of equality: using it to* define 
work orofleisuro, Whether it is voluntarily or egalitarianism, tomcourt, W. V : 

SSSfgsssss tfjgEsscs*' assift 


of human culture. Unfortunately, this book is 
not it. It is vitiated by technical errors and 
misrepresentations of major theories, and its 
coverage even as a review of current literature 
on the subject Is at best idiosyncratic and at 
worst confusing. There is, for example, a ma- 
jor technical error in Mary Douglas's report of 
a well-known gambling problem called the St 
Petersburg Paradox. "A fair coin is tossed until 
a head appears; then the game stops. Tlie 
player is paid two ducats for every toss. ” In the 
correct version of the gamble , the player is paid 
2" (two to the power n) ducats if the game 
continues for n throws; the mathematically ex- 
pected valuS of such a gamble is infinite, and 
the “paradox” - if such it Is - is why people are 
prepared to pay only finite, and usually very 
small amounts to take it. Professor Douglas’s 
version of the gamble - two ducats per throw - 
has an expected value that is not only not infi- 
nite but is a mere four ducats, thus eviscerating 
the paradox and making her ensuing discussion 
unintelligible to anyone who does not already 
know the true version. To make matters woree, 
anyone turning for help to an, article described 
as having been published in 1969 and “sum- 
marizing the immense literature on the para- 
dox” will have a low probability of finding it, 
since it was actually published in 1950, and the 
volume and page numbers quoted refer to a 
different article altogether. 

“ ! Misrepresentations include the following de- 
finition of egalitarianism: "An egalitarian sys- 
teth holds that the well-being of society is mea- 
sured by the well-being of the worst-off person 
in that society, a notion that would lead to a 
. totally egalitarian distribution of utility (Rawls 
1971)", In .fact Rawls’s theory is about the 


how difficult this sort of thing is, even h,,, 
lion to concepts and institutions that areS 
familiar to us, does little to promote oS 
fidence m his account of the “metapC 
ideas (the term is unexplained) J?? 

11 is « relief lo turn to David Meta 
wonderfully vivid, incisive account of fo! 
traordinnry fighting habits of his abori^ 
tribes in northern Australia. This seems tT 
to exemplify in a very high degree what sJI 
Weil meant by “attention”. It shows \mZ 
more our understanding may be enhance 
the right sort of description of the materulthu 
by application of grandiose explains 
theories. 1 

The same point is brought out in adifiom 
way by the alert piece from Eric Dana 
Patrick Murphy and John Williams. UebJ 
cussion of “Fooball Hooligan Behavior, 
divided into two parts, in the first of shic^ 
phenomena are described and in thesecml 
(tentatively) explained. The description iai 
first part already achieves a great deal in & 
way of increasing our understanding of riaa 
going on; and the second part turns om«o 
be fundamentally different in its melbotig 
but to consist of more description: ihististtA 
the wider context in which the peipeaitool 
spectator violence live the lives prcMy de- 
scribed. Moderately attentive readme! iMs 
review will realize that I do not intend dust 
criticism. 


decision theory that foils to distinguish bo ' 
tween the work of von Neumann ml 
Morgenstem (which took objective prababS 
ties as given and used them to define utils) :■ 
and the work of Ramsey, Savage and othta 
which treated probabilities as subjective ud • 
defined them jointly with utilities? (Sang! 
classic Foundations of Statistics does « 
appear in the bibliography.) How is mu 
react to the claim that the experimental vkfr 
tions of the so-called Independence adorn* 
ported by Maurice Allais in the early I950san 
the last word on the inadequacies of dedw 
theory, when no mention is made of the 
of Mark Machina in axiomatizing dertjs 
theory without that very axiom? There w 
been some useful work In testing predictions^ 
decision theory in field situations, f° r e ^r 
by Hans Binswanger in India, and some of® 
results support Douglas’s criticisms, Boned- 
era will have to look elsewhere for discasa*" 
this work. 1 

' Tlie effect of the omissions (of which®* 
arc only a few) is to cast doubt on the reliaWJ 
of her criticisms: she claims, for ins|a ™*j? 
“expert risk analysis takes as its dec®» 
making unit the Individual agent, 
from the choice any moral or political feetw 
that he may be receiving from his surroosm 
society”. Now on the face of it this 18 
false, in that decision theory claims 
with this feedback by redescribing the ] 
outcomes. It may be true in a subtler sd*- 
that such redescription may fail to do jusjR 
the task required. But it is hard to fw 
ent that this more subtle criticism is 
intended. . ^ 

Many of the book’s explanations serw 
to confuse. For example: one proj . 
alternative to expected utility maximal) 
known as the “safety-first" approach, 
gests that people typically seek to eflsjiw • 
selves some minimum threshold levti 
ity before consciously taking on rts “' f ^ 
correctly points out thpt this is a Aw®- ^ 
ficing” rather than maximizing h® 1 ? , 
she does not explain what form j J 8 " 
some examples (such .ps dlverrifi^^^ 
ting your eggs In several baskete)^ 
more, than ordinary example 
■ and are entirely compatible with expe**?* 
ity maximization. . - - .^tuil 


— not solely the result of exogenous shocks to an 

' Connie otherwise healthy system. In many countries 

Ra f0^“rr — — unemployment appeared endemic, and fa mi l- 

- vanD ERWEE iar Keynesian solutions too hazardous to try; 

and Upheaval: The world economy older industries and populations under econo- 

mic pressure clamoured for protection, and 
1 , Va kti Robin Hoes and Max R. Hall social welfare and material efficiency seemed 

increasingly at odds; “structural" tensions 
(rapid changes in the relative prosperity of 
OflOSBou — different industries and trades, abrupt altera- 

tions in currency values and exchange rates) 

* ^esntpnyrsnrnrv hktorv threatened stability in domestic economies and 
Ik problems of v^‘ g omics _ internationally; and within a relatively short 

ait peculiarly intense^ obiect 0 f Ren er- s P ace of time » 1116 world turned out to be a 

dere everybody * ** “. J Der j en ?es are mach less predictable and more worrying place 

afeation , and wher . P f in which to make a living than we imagined in 

gibewildennglydifferenL thc hea dy days of the 1960s. 

^.Britain m the ear y ■ How far were prosperity and upheaval re- 

■h* «y* 15 f ‘ ated J° J? if ele- ^ed? Certainly, they were linked at the outset 
<*"« ' 19» 7 story: the Second World Wsr, for all its 

■t* of , dccline ag roll aDse of old indus- destractiveness, stimulated industrial develop- 

*■! incMMSi or ments , social reforms and economic policies 

* n f S n e IS Si look which helped produce the post-war boom, and 

reany even begin to guess what d will aJllook ^ the ^ Qerman and Japanese miracles . 

like from the perspective of 2U8 However, just as it takes more than the oil 

Ssclt problems are °byi° u ^ embargo to esplain the stumbling of thc British 

economic African economies over the past decade 


lUkvu t 

of the story: the Second World War, for all its 
destructiveness, stimulated industrial develop- 
ments, social reforms and economic policies 
which helped produce the post-war boom, and 
even the German and Japanese miracles. 
However, just as it takes more than the oil 


grappa r - 

issues; but they still handicap the economic 
historian, and are exacerbated by the deficien- 
cies of economic theory even in explaining un- 
coDlroversia! facts. We must therefore be cor- 
respondingly grateful when someone with Her- 
nun Van der Wee’s breadth of learning is au- 
dacious enough to present a wide-ranp ng con- 
spectus of world economic history since the 
Second World War. 

The story told in Prosperity and Upheaval is 
an astonishing one. Post-war economic de- 
velopment was unparalleled. Throughout the 
\950s and 60s virtually all the world’s econo- 
nottgrew more rapidly than during any com- 
parable period in previous history. Between 
1953 and 1980 the international output of 
manufactures quintupled and trade therein 
rose ninefold. Obviously, precise experiences 
differed: against the annual increase in Gross 
National Product of 2.5-4 per cent in the 
United Kingdom and the USA must be set the 
5-6 per cent of France and West Germany, the 
: 6-7 per cent of Italy and Greece, and the 10 per 
cent of Japan. But few important countries did 
not participate in the new affluence. 

More than this, the benefits of that expan- 
sion were more widely shared than ever be- 

fon. fo the past two decades, industrialization - 

as the coalfields, motor-car industries and 


um/aigv iw — — o - 

and American economies over the past decade 
or more, so the world’s economic growth was 
based on more than the economic stimulus of 
global conflict. 

Naturally enough, any explanation has to 
take account of all sorts of developments: high- 
er rates of savings and investment (in 1950-82 
Britain invested twice as great a percentage of 
its national income as it had done in 1914-50 - 
although still much less than Japan or West 
Germany or France), more vigorous innova- 
tion, the diffusion of American-style “mana- 
gerial capitalism", the intensified incentives 
for technically less advanced societies and in- 
dustries to catch up with the pioneers of indus- 
trialization. But the central phenomena, 
according to Professor Van der Wee, derive 
from two main areas - the pressure of private 
and government demand for goods and ser- 
vices, and the flexibility of supply, fed from 
reserves of hitherto under-utilized labour and 

a ?)n the side of demand. Van der Wee draws 
attention to two related trends, which particu- 
larly affected the developed West: growing 
labour scarcity and power, and the rise °f u« 
welfare state and the mixed economy. The for- 
mer trend meant that in the post-war years 
Western Europe and Japan were able to follow 
. • l! _ _ A MAMisnrt noth nf rising real wages, 


wastelands of the 1930s seemed left behind for t; 
good. Why, then, did the dream threaten to t 
shatter so abruptly? 1 

An important part of the answer seems to be c 

that, almost perversely, the structural develop- > 
ments which helped produce and accelerate < 
the long post-war boom were transmuted into i 
retardative and distorting influences. Labour 
scarcities, which had initially helped to develop | 
mass markets, even while they could be allevi- 
ated from the reserve armies of less productive 
-pools of workers, began to manifest them- 
selves in inflated wages, which became handi- 
caps rather than stimuli lo continued invest- 
ment and growth. This was not a universal 
phenomenon, although a British readership 
will be all too familiar with its effects. By the 
same token, the near-universal driving forces 
of the welfare state and the mixed economy 
turned upon themselves, and the former be- 
came a burden in societies where the latter had 
stopped delivering the goods. 

As a result of all this, the social harmonies 
which had sustained the post-war boom were 
subjected to greater and greater strains. The 
post-war consensus of labour, business and the 
State in many Western societies proved distur- 
bingly fragile under economic pressure, in- 
terest groups became vested interests, and the 
consistency between the pursuit of equity and 
the pursuit of efficiency disappeared. Wage- 
earners, managers and investors became ever 
more deeply embedded in their current uses 
and patterns of reward, opposed to change and 
determined to retain their shares of the econo- 
mic cake in as costless a way as possible, more 
concerned with protection (through subsidies, 
quotas, tariffs, investment incentives paid for 
by others). Correspondingly, the mixed eco- 
nomy generated its own contradictions. Stag- 
flation, institutional frictions and policy de- 
ficiencies led to disillusion with Keynesian de- 
mand management and “planning”. Thus, it is 
not only in Mrs Thatcher’s Britain that politi- 
cians have begun to toy with supply-side eco- 
nomics, monetary restriction, the reduction of 


taxes and government expenditure and in- 
tervention. privatization, and the reform of 
trade-union powers and privileges - only to be 
checked by the impossibility of drastic reforms 
where a measure of social and political stability 
depends on the continued satisfaction of new 

aspirations. . , < 

Tensions also originated on the side of sup- 
ply. The ideal mixed economy had presup- 
posed a balance between public policy and 
market competition: to varying degrees in Bri- 
tain, Western Europe and America the State 
adjusted total demand, looked after some 
commanding heights of the economy (often m 
public ownership), and kept a paternal eye on 
prices and incomes; while the detailed alloca- 
tion of resources and contractual bargaining 
was left to private individuals, companies and 
associations. But as things turned out, techni- 
cal and organizational innovation meant that 
there appeared to be no optimal limit to the 
growth of business, and the resulting effloresc- 
ence of huge monopolies and conglomerates, 
like the emergence of powerful trade unions at 
critical points, defeated the residual forces ol 
the market in the mixed economy. Prices and 
wages, investments and innovation were now 
more obviously shaped by the interests and 
power of particular groups. 

Meanwhile, with the global economy n real- 
ity substantial International differences in 
wages and living standards began to tell. Multi- 
national enterprises could easily transfer then 
capital from the developed West, where the 
institutional consequence of development had 
been the bolstering of rigidly protected rising 
wages and inflexible work patterns, to lower- 
wage regions in the less developed countries of. 

■ the world - thus exacerbating the industrial 
. problems of adaptation in the formerly 

. prosperous regions. 

And overarching everything was the renewal 
b of instability , or threatened instability , in inter- 

national economic relationships, capital move- 
- ments and financial institutions. All this- mat- 
if ters because economic interdependence is 
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greater now than it ever was: for example, the 
fantastic US trade (and, indeed, budgetary) 
deficit is sustained by the flow of Japanese and 
European capital. If this ceases, the results 
could be disastrous; if American policy moves 
to restrict imports, the ripple of depression 
would be worldwide; and the likely alternative 
of “reflation” in the other two strong econo- 
mies (Japan and West Germany), to increase 
the demand for American exports, seems no 
more welcome to the governments concerned. 
Given such threats of commercial disruption, 
and the huge amounts of money sloshing 
around the world (beyond the capabilities of 
even enlightened statesmen to control), the 
picture looks bleak. 

Of course it may be that the siory is exagger- 
ated in the telling (another problem for the 
writing of contemporary history). After all, by 
normal historical standards the world is awash 
with materia] prosperity and technological 
sophistication. The threat to the former comes 
not from the latter, as Luddite interest groups 
would have us believe, but from vested in- 
terests (politicians and businessmen, trade 
unions and consumers of welfare), excessive 
caution and economic nationalism. 

It is on this gloomy note that Professor Van 
der Wee ends his study: worldwide economic 
growth has produced worldwide interdepend- 
ence; the problems of nny one economy are 
related to the defects of all others (although, of 
all the erstwhile "developed" societies Britain 
does, alas, seem to have some distinctive diffi- 
culties); nothing less than a new world econo- 
mic order will do to harmonize interests and 
overcome the growing structural deficiencies. 
It is a harsh threnody, and in spite of the book's 
bulk, it is not always well exemplified by expli- 
cit and pertinent information. Yet the problem 
is none the less real. And the most obvious 
reassurance derives less from confidence in the 
insight and determination of our rulers than 
from the fact that it is so nearly a repetition of 
the anxieties and controversies of the mid- 
1940s, with their desperate pleas for new inter- 
national systems. In terms of contemporary 
history, that is where we came in. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, we at least know enough to grasp 
that the unexpected reserves which were then 
available for growth and structural change are 
now, and precisely because of their beneficial 
effects, much less abundant than they were 
forty years ago. 


Managing the mixed economy 


Martin Pugh 


KEITH MIDDLEMAS 
Power Competition and the State 
Volume One: Britain in Search of Balance, 
1940-61 

404pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333414120 

In Politics in Industrial Society Keith Middle- 
mas described how the British governmental 
system was modified in the early twentieth cen- 
tury by the participation of organizations rep- 
resenting labour and industry. Britain in 
Search of Balance, 1940-61 is the first of three 
volumes which essentially continue the story 
by examining the evolution of economic man- 
agement by the State from 1940 to the present 
day. This topic has, of course, been tackled by 
a multitude of historians, biographers, political 
scientists and journalists, and it does not 
appear that Middlemas has anything new or 
distinctive to say about the period. What he 
does give us is a more rounded impression of 
the circumstances from which policy emerged, 
by accumulating a tremendous range of opin- 
ions and advice expressed by ministers, 
bureaucrats, political parties, the Federation 
of British Industries (FBI), trade unions and so 
on. The result is that the reader feels himself to 
be peering down on the field of battle while the 
smoke is still drifting across the scene, listening 
to a cacophony of cries and gunfire. 

The confusion and lack of pattern is at its 
worst in the early chapters dealing with the 
war, for Middlemas simply plunges abruptly in 
at 1940 with no attempt to explain the context, 
system, options or chief participants; there- 
after he lurches from one bit of the wood to 
another, leaving us to think out for ourselves 
how he has arrived at each point and where he 
is going. The process of policy-making is diffi- 
cult to handle, but Middlemas offers neither 
analysis. nor a clear narrative-line. He has an 
irritating habit of throwing out one-sentence 
claims and leaving them unsubstantiated. For 
example, we are told apropos of the war that 
officials misread (he lessons of 1917-20, and 
that other writers have exaggerated the role of 
Keynes or Beveridge, which may well be true 
but surely requires justification. 

As with all attempts to write recent history, 
the source material presents some problems. 
Middlemas has both too much and too little. 


Politics versus policy 


Jack Hayward 


PETER HALL, 

Governing the Economy: The politics of State 
intervention in Britain and France 
341pp. Oxford: Polity. £25 (paperback, £8. 95). 
0745602274 


In the current debate about economic policy, 

' two contrasting approaches have been emerg- , 
, big. They can be summarized as ''politics deter-. 

. mines policy" as against “policy detenrilnes 
politics". The first identifies national economic 
- policy styles that are distinctive and enduring 
because of the institutional structure and attl- 
' tud*? of mind the decision-making dikes. It 

implies thaf.-the dominant style in each country 
cuts across aDeconomic issues and survives the 
impact of efcbnomic crises, reversals of official 
: : ideology, even changes of regime, largely un- 
scathed. The “policy . determines politics” 
approach, on the other bahdj,. assumes .that' 
, ; policy ^ more the result of functional neces^i-: 
ties imposed, by the; particular problems at 
issue, and,, parting With a . specific problem, 
.identifies tho cluster of actors who are dealing 
with it.Thi^approachfindsconvergence be- 
tween national eronomies ; on each specific 
policy .both in teirnsof the objectives pursued 
and the results attained; hence; the vogue for, 
; French-style planning in the 1960s, Austrian- 
style neoicprporattsm ftt'the 1970s and. Thatch- 
erite monetarism inthe 1980s. 

Peter -Hall's admirably lddd, balanced - : aad 
comprehensively documented study of econo- 
I mic policy-making in-Britain and France. ^on- 
I slsts mainly of two separate case-sludies,with a 
1 theoretical introduction and . tWoi concluding 


. chapters that present a framework based upon 
“the interaction of interests, institutions, and 
ideas in the policy process”, giving pride of 
place to the role of political, administrative and 
economic organizations. The comparisons are 
usually implicit rather than systematic. HU 
focus brings him close to the “politics deter- 
mines policy” approach, so that when he con- 
siders specific issues like devaluation or indus- 
trial restructuring he concentrates on the. dis- 
tinctive approach of French and British policy- 
makers and the attendant outcomes. When he 
tries to cross the boundaries between national 
styles and attributes a form of “Keynesianism" 
to the French Socialists, he is- on much more 
controversial grquiid. 'pie Very modest refla- 
tion In France Of 1981-2 Was assumed to be 
cotasislent with an anticipated international up- 
swing, while, the Commitment to planning and 
nationalization belonged to a style of economic 
intervention that was not Keynesian. . 

. The intellectual links between France ppd 
Britain have been marked by intense periods of 
francophilia and hnglomania. In economic add 
political matters; there lias beep ateridbney for 
the French to admire Britain; However, while 
Britain plpiieered the Industrial, Revblmion, 
from the late nineteetithcentwy she entered a 
period of . relative ■ ecpnpmic ,1 define]' that is 
makJnfe her the pioneer of.a dclhdusUiai re- 
volution f and when we see Mi Plicae jjrivatii- 
ingSalnt-Gbbaln', afltm established in 16d5 by 
' thephtrorisaUirofpublio eQterpH^^lbkrft. 
we cap oply hope that In imlkatihg^afohbrism 
the French will : noi/al$o import; 1% British 
disease of deindustrialization and declibbi 


The declared sources include Cabinet and 
other official categories of papers, records of 
the TUC, FBI and the political parties, 
together with a few collections of private 
papers. However, because of the thirty-year 
rale, much of this dries up before the present 
volume reaches its conclusion. Extensive use 
has therefore been made of oral evidence in the 
shape of 300 interviews with surviving partici- 
pants. This seems promising, but it brings an 
extraordinary declaration by the author: we 
are to be given no references to this oral ma- 
terial. At the end of Volume Three a list of 
those interviewed will be printed, but thut is as 
near as we shall get to knowing the evidence on 
which, one presumes, Middlemas based his 
observations. 

For most readers, the account of the be- 
haviour of Conservative administrations dur- 
ing 1951-61 will be the most interesting part of 
the book. Middlemas argues that the discus- 
sions which culminated in the 1944 White 
Paper on Employment left the Attlee govern- 
ment with little room for manoeuvre. By 1951 
Labour had achieved full employment, low 
borrowing, social welfare and increased pro- 
ductivity through the suppression of consumer 
demand. Thereafter, the Conservatives re- 
moved restrictions on consumption, gave 
priority to housing in the struggle for re- 
sources, and reaped the benefit of gains in 
productivity without adding to them. Despite 
rhetoric about individualism and decentraliza- 
tion, they shifted from simple free enterprise to 
an acceptance of the mixed economy, full em- 
ployment and “planning”. Moreover, they be- 
came reconciled to the trade unions as partners 
in the State. This involved eschewing legisla- 
tion in the field of industrial relations and re- 
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Egotists and meliorists 


s, sling puny pressure for aclio„ 
closed shop and for mandatory uattu 
Since Middlemas ignore, the S 
Tory ideas before the war 

more pragmatic and oppom.ai*2 

actually was. By ihe mid-M.ir iw.-" 1 
rent to some Tnries that they were pjf 
high a price, in the shape oflnOaticS" 
settlements, for keeping on the rights 2 
unions. Where Attlee had been lorakT 
retreated behind inquiries into each 
claim. From this perspective the Secondly 
War begins to look like the “People's £ 
after all. 

Guided by fear of Labour’scontinuinirm 
laxity, R. A. Butler and his successonai 
Exchequer subordinated the long-tenn neek 
of the economy for capital investment ufi, 
immediate attractions of extra consume? asi 
and income-tax cuts, prior to the eleefead 
1955 and 1959, both of which were ineviaS 
followed by deflation and a credit squeeze k 
this depressing story Peter Thomtjwi 
emerges us a figure of some substance, fisa 
the Board of Trade under Churchill aadUicm 
the Exchequer, in challenging the demonfad 
opportunism of his Conservative colleapefl 
many economic issues. Like Beveridges* 
by 1955 that the combination of inBatmii 
lack of investment in key sectors such u 
machine-tools and motor cars wass^nd- 
ing the welfare state too. expensive. As Chan- 
cellor in 1957, Thorneycroft was del«m«dto 
restrain wages, consumption andexpeodM, 
but found himself decisively checked by M» 
millan. With his resignation, Thornqnd 
paid the price for his convictions; and fob 
failure we are still paying the price -boiheco 
nomic and political - today. 
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pfrha rd Pavenport-Hines 

^S^ePrice: The memoirsof the 
President of Marks and Spencer 
25 lpp . Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £14.95. 
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BERKV RITCHIE aod WALTER GOLDSMITH 
The New Elite: Britain's top chief executives 
reveal the secrets of thei r success 
p 9 pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 

029778990 2 
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Ivan Kudriashev’s composition, one of Ms series of designs for the first Soviet theatre, Orenburg, drea 192ft 
will be offered In Sotheby's sale o/Russian Twentieth-Century and Avant-garde Art on April 2. 

The human factor 


Businessmen are poor autobiographers. Those 
intake a lot of money tend, like the authors 
olMlobiographies which set out to startle their 
readers, to be egotists, but otherwise their 
ciaracters are antithetical. An entrepreneur 
like Marcus Sieff is bustling, practical and fer- 
tile in expedients for imposing his will on the 
world around him. A successful autobio- 
capher dwells in his own imagination; he 
should gaze inwards and backwards, but Sieff 
has spent a lifetime looking forwards and out- 
wards. He is a meliorist, convinced of the civi- 
lizing influence of material prosperity and effi- 
ciency. His instincts are generous but unsen- 
timental: his methods conscientious but 
robust. As personnel director of his family’s 
multiple retailing business of Marks and 
Spencer for many years and latterly its chair- 
man, he ensured that the company was among 
the most fair and agreeable employers in the 
world; his precepts on "good human relations” 
increased the sum of human happiness, and if 
more widely applied by his contemporaries 
would have saved Britain from some of the 
economic decay and social despair of the past 
quarter century. 

Lord Sieff s memoirs are methodical but un- 
imaginative. They read as if he had prepared a 
list of the most important passages of his life, 
rather as he might compile a list of ten Teasons 
for opening a shop at Runcorn for use in a 
hoard memorandum, and then set out just as 
systematically to cover them. Like any good 
board memorandum, his memoirs avoid con- 
troversy. Good turns by others are dutifully 
recalled, there are generous if stilted tributes 
, todead friends and colleagues, without a harsh 
mud for anyone. He has nothing but charity 
for three ex-wives. Even a dinner with Sir 
Oswald Mosley, at which the Fascist behaved 
with caddish insensitivity, Is described without 
one condemnatory adjective, although Sieff 9 
abhorrence of Mosley is indubitable. 


After the Second World War, in which he 
served inthe Royal Artillery, where his organi- 
zational ability was well used in North Africa 
and the Allied occupation of Italy, Sieff spent 
three years in the nascent state of Israel , acting 
as an aide to Ben Gurion and other Zionist 
leaders. He has continued to be both a bene- 
factor to Israel and an intermediary in its deal- 
ings with British politicians. In Don't Ask the 
Price he pitches himself into describing his acti- 
vities defending Israel, but conveys nothing of 
what Zionism means to him. His account of the 
Six Day War in 1967, when he flew to Israel on 
a mission with several other plutocratic Jewish 
retailers, is either excessively modest or pre- 
posterously discreet. His account of his "busi- 
ness philosophy” is surprisingly anaemic too. 

There is a description of his uncle Simon 
Marks which contains some barbs, but the 
most revealing parts of the book are the photo- 
graphs. Often surrounded by an affectionate 
family, Marcus Sieff always seems to be grin- 
ning broadly or laughing uproariously, looking 
a picture of shrewd bonhomie. These illustra- 
tions give a more authentic picture of the man 
than his buttoned-up reminiscences. 

The tone of The New Elite by Berry Ritchie 
and Walter Goldsmith is quite different. This 
book seems written to belaud what John Lahr 
has called “the psychopathic style - the ruth- 
less, guiltless pursuit of self-interest - that 
Americans legitimise as success". Its account 
of British business performance since 1979 is 
unthinking and its treatment of business's poli- 
tical environment is tendentious and atavistic: 
as examples of great leaders it offers “Margaret 
Thatcher, of course; Admiral Sir John Wood- 
ward, the hero of the Falklands campaign; the 
manager of Liverpool Football Club". 

The authors fawn on domineering men, and 
betray their ethical inadequacy in every chap- 
ter; but most of the ten entrepreneurs whom 
they have interviewed rise above the surround- 
ing ugliness. Sieff is an admirer of Christopher 
Hogg of Courtaulds, who figures here as a man 
equally conscientious about human relations, 
although he has drawn the ire of Mrs Thatcher 
for practising what she preaches. David Plas- 
tow of Vickers, with his commitment to Team 
Briefing and his support of all the admirable 
work of the Industrial Society, is a man whose 
broad sympathies and sense of human respon- 
sibility also resemble those of Sieff. By contrast 
Richard Giordano of BOC “craps” on his man- 
agers “from a great height”, although he is 
willing to listen to some colleagues: “I’m not 
talking about listening to my secretary or the 


receptionist .... They don’t have power 
bases." 

Most of the entrepreneurs interviewed are 
inquisitive, assiduous men with physical stam- 
ina, single-mindedness and powers of com- 
munication unimaginable to most people. All 
of them are fascinating when left to speak for 
themselves without the doctrinal gloss or 
sycophantic cliches of Ritchie and Goldsmith. 

Their attitudes are well conveyed, and the im- 
agery of their language is often revealing. By 
no means all of them share the assumption of 

Renting happiness 


their interviewers that success provides its own 
total justification; many recognize the destruc- 
tive and self-destructive elements of their 
world. 

While the virtues of Marcus Sieff have pro- 
duced a stiff and lifeless book, the medley of 
opinions and indiscretions in The New Elite is 
gripping albeit sometimes repellent. Decent 
people arc losers, as Ritchie and Goldsmith 
rejoice. "The New Elite are just tougher and 
more determined than anyone else. ... In the 
end, that's the secret." 


Rhoda Koenig 


L.J. DAVIS 

Onassls and Christina: The amazing story of u 
fabulous dynasty 
269pp. Gollancz. £10.95. 

0575040343 

Onassis and Christina, L. J. Davis says, “is the 
only book I have ever written whose moral I 
know, and it is this: money doesn't buy happi- 
ness”. Davis may not be responsible for the 
adjectives in his book’s subtitle nor for the 
noun that now summons up Joan Collins rather 
than Ming emperors, but his prose does cater 
to readers whose attitude toward the wealthy is 
a mixture of reverence and ressentitnent. He 
sees Aristotle Onassis as “a king" and begins 
his book with the pounding of muffled drums 
for the foneral (“Onassis was buried as he had 
lived, and some would have said fittingly so, 
amid lies, tension, greed, farce, and the war- 
fare of women”). Davis goes on to exclaim 
over the Greek ship-owner’s yacht, “the stools 
were upholstered with the scrotums of 
whales ... the fireplace in the smoking room 
was inlaid with lapis lazuli at a cost of four 
dollars a square inch”. And about the man 
himself: “No one ever pretended that he was 
either a very profound or ... a very original 
thinker, nor was he renowned for the pungency 
of his utterance or the penetration of his in- 
sight. He was, by all accounts, a deplorable 
father and he had been a faithless husband.” 
These remarks appear in a chapter entitled 
“The Greatest Social Climber of All Time", 
and indeed Davis seems not even to have the 
sneaking respect often felt for a great rogue. 

Onassis does not exist in this book without 
Iris money - his childhood and early manhood 


are skipped, and the book starts at a point 
when he was already extremely rich. We there- 
fore miss such piquant and humanizing details 
us the information that, in his early years, the 
millionaire risked his life in order to ransom his 
father from a Turkish prison - only to be told 
by the old man that he had paid too high a 
price. (These and other stories can be found in 
Peter Evans’s much more readable Aristotle 
Socrates Onassis.) 

Onassis made his fortune when he realized 
(hat, after the Second World War, oil would 
become enormously important and that oil 
companies could cither increase production or 
build oil tankers but would not he able to 
afford to do both. So he went into shipping and 
was able to hold on to his money when the Suez 
crisis created an immediate need for his ships: 
oil companies whose boycott had threatened 
him with bankruptcy just before the canal was 
closed paid him more than $60 million in six 
months. But both luck and cunning deserted 
him in his purchase of Jacqueline Bouvier Ken- 
nedy, whose spendthrift ways were too much 
even for him and whose wilful behaviour made 
him, just before lie died, look for a way to end 
the marriage. His children gave him grief as 
well - just when his son, Alexander, seemed to 
be developing (late) into a worthy heir, he was 
killed in a freak plane crush. Onassis com- 
plained bitterly that it should have been Christ- 
ina: his lumpy, unprepossessing daughter who 
had enraged him by bolting inlo a marriage 
with an American mini-millionaire. After that 
liaison ended, Christina made two other brief 
marriages, one of them to a Russian who was 
probably connected to the KGB. She is now 
married to an attractive young venture capital- 
ist. If happiness cannot be brought, as Mr 
Davis never tires of telling us, the rich have 
always known that you can at least rent it. 
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pretntivc power and becomes useless as 
ence. Lachmnnn also overlooks 
velopments in the economics of WP? 
such as the theory of “rational expwfj 
which attempts to explain how «p«a 
formed on the basis of available Infort^ 
determine economic behaviour. ' 
Although Lachmann deals thorougny ^ 
the history of economic thought) at 
allows his personal allegiances io do ' ^ 

jectivity. He constantly claims ^ 
the Austrian school, but instead 91 
It closely with other schools, he w"® 1 u 
tlons from various economists ^ It 

argument. More^ .unfortunately, h 
■ bear a personal grudge agaiijstany_ . 
theorist. He writes, apparently 
irony, that “three giants - Keynes.*^.- 


The dilemma facing economists today, as L. M. 

Lachmann points out in The Market as an Eco r 
nomic Process, Is to build lasting theories on a 
. constantly shifting empirical base. The highly 
abstract jnodels offered by neo-classical econo- 
mics, which has ddminated eronotnic thinking 

for the past fifty years, .are yielding now to 
mbre realistic schools of thought, Lachmann is 
a disciple of one of these - the Austrian school 

' ; '-.hnd has been active in reviving interest in its D 

views, in particular that economics must take Sraffa - turned againist the hap 1 ^ _ 
rtttre account of the complexity of hufoari ac- ' who, in the 1 middle of that ;black ^ 
tlons and (heir effects on economic motivation, . 1930s], thus had to do battle otwj.rjjjr 
In spite of-itS. thfe/hls book rCads mote Iflfe a Naturally it proved a task 
■ combination f of' methodology - and economic 

- history than a wbrk on 'ni arket theory. But 
Lafinmahn's ipproach to methodology lg un- 

; - > ^^Hng-His’sugg^tedietum to a psych'olo- 

- gica\ approach to economics may. be! valid , but 

T the peed at; the same t|me fpr quan- 

titatiVeahalySjs; one^stinglegscyof boththe 


Naturally it 
strength.” 

■ Few economists would .argue 
mann that thus far economics a ^ 
with their information base 
because of technological. ^ 

ternationalizatlon of economic., 
nomic theorists should look mor® 
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Epistemology and Cognition 
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Strange things are happening in epistemology. 
In one well-known example, Mr Smith thinks 
that one of his friends owns a Ford. This is 
because Mr Smith*s friend Mr Nogot has al- 
ways owned a maroon Ford. Indeed Smith saw 
Mr Nogot driving the maroon Ford just that 
morning. But unknown to Smith, Mr Nogot 
has recently sold the Ford, and was only driv- 
ing it somewhere for the new owner. Even so, 
Smith's belief, that one of his friends owns a 
Ford, is true. For, as it happens, another of 
Smith’s friends, Mr Havit, has just that morn- 
ing bought a new Ford , though as yet Sm it h has 
no inkling of this. 

The question is: does Mr Smith know that 
one of his friends owns a Ford? According to 
traditional epistemology, a true belief qualifies 
as knowledge if the believer is justified in be- 
lieving it. Smith has a true belief. One of his 
friends does own a Ford. And he certainly 
seems to be justified in believing it. Didn’t he 
just see Mr Nogot driving the maroon Ford 
he's always owned? But intuitively it doesn’t 
seem as if Smith knows that one of his friends 
owns a Ford. 

Examples like this are called “Gettier 
cases", because they were first brought to the 
attention of philosophers by Edmund Gettier 
in a three-page article in Analysis in 1963. 
Since then probably more than a thousand 
books and articles have offered new analyses of 
knowledge designed to deal with the prob- 
lematic Gettier cases. 

Gettier cases show that knowledge doesn’t 
depend on justification, in the sense of having 
good conscious reasons for □ belief, so much os 
being hooked up to the world in the right way. 
Mr Smith has good conscious indications of a 
state of affairs that would make his belief true, 
But his belief is only true because of a quite 
different state of affairs. Mr Smith’s belief isn't 
true because he’s In tune with the way the 
world is. He's just lucky that his belief is true; 

That’s easy enough to say, The difficulty is to 
make it.precise. The problem which has so 
occupied philosophers since Gettier is that of 
specifying the exact sense in which a beliefs 
truth has to be more than an accident if it is to 
count as knowledge. 

Some ofthe best ideas have come from Alvin 
Goldman.* In 1967 he suggested that a true 
belief counts as knowledge only if it is caused 
by the fact that makes it true . Mr Smith’s belief 
.that. one of his friends owns a Ford is caused by 
ithe misleading circumstances involving Mr 
Nogot Brit those circumstances aren't whpt 
: make the belief true . The belief is made true by 
Mr Havit owning aFord. And that fact has no 
causal influence on Mr Smith at all. 

Unfortunately this simple causal theory is 
too crude, as Goldman showed in 1976. Im- 
agine Henry is driving through the countryside 
with his young son, pointing out items of in- 
terest: “that’s a cow”, he says, "that's a tra* 
tor”, "that's a bam’’,, and so on. .There's 
nothing wrong with Henry or his eyesight; So 
when he looks at a bam, and identifies if as 
such, it seems as if his belief ought to be a clear 
case of knowledge. But suppose that Henry Is 
unknowingly driving through an ajea contain- 
ing a lot of papier-itiftchd bam facades. As it 
happens, Henry is looking at Qne of the few 
real bams thereabouts, and his belief that the 
Object is- a barn Is therefore both (rue ahd, 
moreover, caused by the fact.; ; tbat :rjiakcs it ’ 
true. But it' seems unsatisfactory to call his 
belief knowledge. For ho would have ha^ just 
thesame belief if he'd been looking at a papier* 
nifichd facade. Once more, Henry’s veracity 1 
seems too much; a matter of !iick;fbr him to 
count as having knowledge.. 

The ' moral Goldman drew from Henry's ■. 
story Was that knowledge not only needs to be 
caused by the fact whifch makes it true, but " 
, moreover that this has to be brought about by a 
reliable process, , a process i that usually pro- 
duces true Beliefs. Henry’s belief is caused by a ■ 
real barn. Bujt, - ;because of the papjcr-niftchd 
! fagades, the underlying belief-forming pro- 
tiegs. namely, scabbing the.suixpunding cquh- 
trysfdc, is imt^enerdiy re^abie, cven though it 


produces a true belief in the particular case. 

In 1979 Goldman went further, arguing that 
reliability shouldn’t be thought of as a replace- 
ment for the notion of justification, but rather 
as a new interpretation of that notion. On this 
view the mistake made by traditional epistem- 
ology wasn’t asking for justification as such, 
but rather in thinking of justification “internal- 
ly'’, in terms of conscious reasons, rather than 
“externally", in terms of production by a reli- 
able mechanism. No doubt the idea that justi- 
fication depends on reliable mechanisms 
rather than conscious reasoning runs counter 
to trained philosophical sensibilities. But 
Goldman was able to show that the idea is in 
perfectly good accord with everyday thinking. 

Epistemology and Cognition is Goldman’s 
first full-length work on these matters. It falls 
into two parts. The first, “Theoretical Founda- 
tions”, develops his thoughts on knowledge, 
justification and related issues. Much of this is 
about exactly how reliability should be under- 
stood, a question which has been much de- 
bated in the recent literature, and Goldman 
gives a very useful survey of the alternative 
possibilities, along with his reasons for his pre- 
ferred solution. There are also chapters on a 
number of related general topics like truth, 
realism, content and scepticism. 

The second and somewhat longer part, 
"Assessing Our Cognitive Resources”, is a sur- 
vey of current theories and research in cogni- 
tive science. There are chapters on perception, 
memory, deductive reasoning, probability 
judgments, belief revision and a number of 
similar topics. In each case Goldman formu- 
lates a general picture of our mental mechan- 
isms, and then uses this picture to assess the 
reliability of those mechanisms for producing 
true beliefs. He also assesses the informative 
power and speed of those mechanisms. 

The book is somewhat disappointing. There 
are plenty of good arguments and telling in- 
sights in the first part, but Goldman tries to 
cover every angle of possible disagreement, 
and ends up with a complex collection of 
observations that lacks the thrust of his earlier 
work. The second section is interesting enough 
as a survey of recent psychological findings. 


but it's not much more than that, and there arc 
serious questions to be asked about Goldman's 
conception of the interaction between psychol- 
ogy and epistemology. 

One of the strangest things about recent 
epistemology is that it seems to have nothing to 
say about one of the central concerns of tradi- 
tional epistemology. From Descartes onwards, 
traditional epistemology has advised us on how 
to avoid error. This is an immediate corollary 
of the facL that traditional epistemology deals 
in conscious reasons. Different traditional 
theories differ on exactly what kind of con- 
scious reasons suffice for justification. But they 
coincide in suggesting that the way to avoid 
error is to make sure that our beliefs have the 
right kind of conscious backing: careful believ- 
ers should consciously monitor their thought 
processes, and embrace a belief only when it is 
justified. 

There seems to be nothing analogous in re- 
cent epistemology. Instead of telling us how to 
avoid error, contemporary epistemologists test 
proposed analyses of knowledge against intui- 
tions about possible counter-examples. There 
is a book by Robert K. Shope, called The 
Analysis of Knowing: A decade of research, 
which details the various theories proposed by 
Goldman and others, and explains how they 
deal with ninety-eight different tricky exam- 
ples from the literature. Henry and the barns 
appear in Shope's story, as do Mr Nogot and 
Mr Havit in a number of ingenious variations. 
Another popular tale involves Tom Grabit, 
who is observed stealing a book from the lib- 
rary, but whose being known to have done so is 
complicated by his identical twin also having 
been in the vicinity at the time, or, in another 
variation, by bis demented mother spreading 
false tales about a non-existent identical twin. 

There is nothing incoherent about trying to 
distil an ‘‘everyday" conception of knowledge 
from intuitions about such examples. What is 
not so clear is why this enterprise should count 
as part of philosophy. Why suppose that the 
conception so identified will be philosophically 
significant? In particular, why suppose that it 
will have anything to do with the traditional 
epistemological concern to avoid error? These 


A Few Carats of Pain 

The shadows were roaring 

With pain on the other side of the mirror, 

She pushed the glass up against the optic 
But called the baripan to draw my beer; 

‘You lose your grip’, she said, 

‘In rheumatoid arthritis, which is 

• Stone in the garden of the joints', 

She explained, and in the east wind 

As if ice in the air were condensing on this stone, 

Black ice; ‘Verglas? 1 She agreed. 

Welding in the glass, 

Immovable joints under construction 
On the othfcr side of the mirror, 

Shadows arced out on the face. 

She served me chaser whisky anodyne 

And the bprnian drew my heer in his firm grip. 

. ‘That’s ahandsome stone, my dear ... ' 

‘It’s my life-savings, lover-boy, 

• Small as it is ... ’ among the calcite flowers 
Like anaro- tooth in the garden, refracting pain; 
'You lose your grip at first 

■ • i Sql.lpought the diamond 
; l Tp wear on my arthritic hand : ’ If was like ' 

'}■ • • window jrjto the skin, 

like ii ji^ht olf pain =’ !■ - [ - - ‘ : • '■ v;.. , 
on a gc^|d baiid of concentration t - 1 . ' ' 

Its inferior sh^dowless. 7 ' : ' 

Heritindjfihesays.isa gardtin to thisstar ; i; & ; 
WWchis a precipice when the ep$t wifidblows J 

. Andybu ioseyoutgrip;you kn6wyourboi)est . :v 

■ Tri. this Hlanoea ' 


questions become particularly ure«i nB 

turns out that our everyday . 

fication is a relinbilist one. Ifthll B. Dlllllop 

unreliability of the mechanism' 

beliefs isn'i in general apparent to S’ 
ness. So it is hard to see how such W 
facts about reliability can be of signified 
somebody concerned to avoid emj*^ ' 

However, it would be a mistake,'^ 
man himself points out, to dismiss the 
ist notion of justification as alto Z. 


Under Western eyes 


irrelevant to the avoidance of error 
that if justification depends on causatiooh 
reliable mechanisms, then (as the caseoffc 
ry illustrates) we won’t always boinaposhw 
to make sure our beliefs are justified kth 
doing some extra thinking. But to asstuneds f 
extra thinking is the only possible way to nd 
error is itself to adopt the traditional pofa i 
view. From a more general perspective, m. 
thing that leads to your belief-forming mfe 
isms becoming reliable will help you lostd 
error. Sometimes mere conscious Intras^ 
tion will help achieve reliability. But mefe 
cases, like Henry's, you might need aciiftyio 
train yourself to make perceptual disc*, 
tions that were previously beyond you. Oja 
might train yourself to stop jumping tomb 
sions in certain kinds of unfamiliar enraa. 
ances. Or, more generally, you might dowbat- 
ever you need to do to get rid of unreliable 
mental habits and acquire reliable ones. 

Goldman adverts to the possibility of om 
actively revising our belief-forming habits to 
increase their reliability right at the begplq 
and right at the end of his book. But in bttati 
he seems to take it back. Early in his aigumefl ; 
he explains that he is going to concentrate os 
“processes", in the sense of innate oognhhe . 
mechanisms, rather than on “methods", in tie 
sense of the further mental skills and ted 
niques that humans can acquire. But be 
vides no obvious rationale for this distinction 
Perhaps (though I doubt it) there is a princi- 
pled way of dividing mental habits into nsttri 
processes and nurtured methods. Butevensoi 
would be a mistake to conclude, as Goldaja 
often seems to, that the processes comprise i 
basic mental tool-kit that we can never get nl 
of, whatever more elaborate devices we ba 
acquire. 

One of the psychological experiments GoW- 
man discusses is the well-known case of link 
the feminist bank-teller. In this experimnl 
subjects are told a story along these .liwt 
Linda is thirty-one years old, sin ^ e ^ 
spoken, bright, a philosophy graduate,*® 
deeply concerned with issues of dlscrimiiaw 
and social justice. The subjects are then wd 
which is more probable: (a) Linda is a bank- 
teller; or (b) Linda Is a bank-teller and active® 
the feminist movement. Nearly evwybocj 
chooses (b). Eighty-five per cent of dedaaa- 
science postgraduates at Stanford 
chose (b). But (a) is the right answer. j 
probability of two things both being tnie n» 
be loss than the probability that Just one* 
them is. ' : j ‘ 

Goldman has o theory, involving 
tatlveness routines”, about what makes 
prefer (b) to (a), and he argues that *? 
routines might be a reliable route to the trio 
general , even if they go wrong in this paras® 
case. But there is a much more obvious po»J 
make about the Linda experiment. It «# 
work with people who have had the erjj 
pointed out to them, Anybody familiar 
this kind of example will opt for ansW" W 
without blinking. "Representaltw^ 
routines” might in some sense be 
cesses, but it is dearly possible for : 
stop using them. • '1 a- 

Human beings are so smart pot 
native thought processes are 


LEONARD SCHAPIRO 
Russian Studies ... 

Edited by Ellen Dahrendorf 
400pp. CoUins Harvill. £15. 
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-n,e death of Professor Leonard Schapiro of 
he London School of Economics in 1983 at the 
of seventy-five has created a void in the 
of Western Soviet specialists which is 
Stely to be filled. Combining an excellent 
aaraand of Russian with formidable erudi- 
aaaad with training as a lawyer. Schapiro 
bought unusual breadth and moral percep- 
ts to the analysis of the genesis and 
evolution of the Soviet Union. His magisterial 
studies The Origin of the Communist Auto- 
cracy (1955) and 77ie Communist Party ofthe 
Suvfef Union (1960) established once and for 
all bis reputation as a dominant figure in the 
field. Together with a few others, such as the 
late Merle Fainsod of Harvard, he may be 
reganled as a pioneer in the Anglo-American 
academic study of Soviet politics. 

ftoiton Studies is a collection of occasional 
pieces by Schapiro which were selected by his 
former colleague, Ellen Dahrendorf, in con- 
sultation with Harry Willetts of St Antony’s 
College, Oxford. Grouped under three head- 
ings - “Liberalism and the Law”, “Marxism 
and the Revolution" and “Literature and 
Ideas" - the various published and unpub- 
lished lectures, essays and book reviews con- 
tuned in the volume represent a kind of 
. meditation on the past two centuries of Rus- 
■* sUa and Soviet historical development. In this 
reflection, Schapiro figures as a political 
bstorian and a historian of ideas, as well as a 
fledgling but gifted literary critic. On the 
whole, the quality of the pieces is very high, a 
tribute to Sdiapiro’s vigorous scholarship and 
keen intelligence. 


Among the previously unpublished ma- 
terials, Schapiro’s lecture “The Importance of 
Law in the Study of Politics and History’’ and 
his essays on Lenin’s intellectual formation, on 
Plekhanov and on the last years of the poet 
Aleksandr Blok are particularly stimulating. 
Of the published writings, especially note- 
worthy are the essay “My Fifty Years in Social 
Science" and articles on the 1909 Vekhi collec- 
tion, Trotsky, and Solzhenitsyn. As Harry 
Willetts points out in his introduction, 
Schapiro’s “feeling for the tragic essence of 
Russia's history never degenerated into facile 
pessimism". In the process of scrutinizing 
Russian history over the past two hundred 
years, Schapiro discerns a small group of en- 
lightened figures who, despite theoretical dif- 
ferences, share a belief in the need for legal 
order. Since Schapiro spent over twenty years 
at the Bar before changing careers, he is under- 
standably concerned with this vital question: 
“The only safeguard against convulsion, and 
the only condition for ensuring organic 
growth", he writes at one point, “is a well- 
rooted legal system and a strong and independ- 
ent judiciary to safeguard it”. Unfortunately, 
as Schapiro notes, the Tsarist legal system was 
shaky at best, while Lenin and his successors 
have made a mockery of the law. 

Those Russian historical figures who draw 
Schapiro’s admiration are individuals who 
“aimed both at safeguarding the fabric of the 
state from revolutionary cataclysm and at en- 
couraging the development of civil rights and 
political liberty within the framework of 
traditional institutions”. Such figures are 
Karamazin, Speransky, Pushkin, Chicherin, 
Turgenev, Shipov, Petr Struve and the Vekhi 
authors, Stolypin, and Solzhenitsyn. (The in- 
clusion of Stolypin in this list may trouble 
some readers, but Schapiro aptly notes that 
Stolypin’s dissolving of the revolutionary- 
minded Second Duma in 1907 paradoxically 
“initiated a period of real constitutional pro- 
gress”.) In a review published in 1958, Scha- 


piro terms these figures “conservative liber- 
als”, while in a piece published in 1980 he 
classes them as "liberal conservatives”. What- 
ever the label, it is these political centrists who, 
for Schapiro, illuminate the only hopeful path 
for Russia's future development. 

Sadly for both Russian and world history, 
the voices of the extremists have prevailed, and 
Russia has been torn between “dark reaction 
and red revolution". Two sirens have proved 
particularly devastating for Russian thought: 
populism and Marxism. Both feature an ab- 
stract and fanatical belief in "the people”. Con- 
cerning populism, Schapiro is in agreement 
with Petr Struve, who called it “the syphilis of 
Russian thought 1 '. A blinkered and irrational 
faith in the innate wisdom of the narod reached 
out to enmesh such otherwise admirable think- 
ers as the Slavophiles and Dostoevsky on the 
right and Herzen on the left. It fostered a con- 
tempt for legal order as something alien and 
Western. 

The second sjren, Marxism, also mytho- 
logized the people. The result was a lack of 
intellectual rigour and often a purblind dis- 
honesty on the part of its adherents. Thus 
Plekhanov was “more concerned with the good 
ofthe cause than with intellectual truth”. Julius 
Martov, while a man of personal integrity, was 
“in many ways a slave to his own theories". 
Trotsky believed in “the millennium, the one 
and only solution to all ills”. Like populism, 
Marxism on Russian soil became an unreal 
abstraction, an idol to which human brings 
could be, and were, sacrificed. 

From his study of Russian history, Schapiro, 
as we have seen, concludes that the law repre- 
sents a fundamental bulwark against social 
chaos and the suppression of individual rights. 
But is the law by itself a sufficient bulwark? 
Schapiro is prepared, even eager, to listen to 
those who argue that it is not. Two additional 
bulwarks, in particular, attract his interest and 
sympathy. 

The first could be called national self- 


Thinking with passion 


— ■ " — quiet sympathy, he tries to take the heat out of 

Alain Rpcanrnrt the discussion, writing of Lavrov as he has 

am nesan^on written of Berkeley, of Lento as of Duns 
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FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 

Philosophy in Russia: From Herzen to Lenin 

*nd Berdyaev 

445pp.Tunbridge Wells: Search Press. £25. 
0B5J25771 


Philosophy, whose own philosophy is a very 
mm one, has now, at the end of an honourable 
career, extended his investigations into the 
field of Russian philosophy, which is to be 
applauded. But as often happens when people 
approach that world so filled with mirages, 
Professor Cohesion's virtues of honesty and 
integrity have here played a nasty trick on him 
*°d led him into a certain naivety. The sound 
’‘wKpiati has employed the same tools hs al- 
**15 1 without realizing that the subject he has 


from the Greek Fathers and a critique of the 
Western tradition. But when one looks closer 
at it. one finds that it is in fact an acclimatized 
version of German Romantic philosophy 
which, out of nationalistic pride, denies that it 
is borrowed and claims a false- genealogy, while 
preserving the content of Messinmsm which 
the German Romantics assigned to the 
Germanic peoples, and transferring it to Rus- 
sia Ivan Kireevsky is not an Orthodox author 
who assimilated Western philosophy in a entt- 


them, is to introduce an anomaly into this 
history and to succumb to the lures of ideology 
by taking them for what they claim to be but 
are not. 

One understands this ecumenicalism better 
when one reaches the conclusion, where 
Father Copleston gives us his own philosophy 
of Russia. He repeats the thesis, frequently 
upheld, of a solid continuity between old 
Russia and the Soviet Union. Marxism is inter- 
preted both as a continuation of the West- 
erners and of the bureaucratic practices of the 
ancien rigime, Soviet imperialist nationalism 
as a continuation of Slavophile Dostoevskyan 
Messianism. I believe that thesis to be all the 
more dangerously false for having the sembl- 
ance of truth. There is not the space to refute it 
here. Suffice it to say that it has served as the 
basis for the policy of several leading Western 
statesmen. Their continual failure is an 
indication that the thesis needs revising. 


consciousness. "I have found it difficult", 
Schapiro writes in 1980, “to believe in the real- 
ity of internationalism . ...” A balanced and 
sober nationalism which recognizes the value 
of other peoples and their histories and cul- 
tures appealed to him. He notes with respect 
that the Vekhi authors were “firs! and foremost 
nationalists and patriots", as, of course, are 
Stolypin and Solzhenitsyn. And he quotes 
approvingly Petr Struve's dictum that “where 
the idea of 'class' divides, the idea of ‘nation' 
unites". To be sure, Schapiro views with re- 
pugnance the self-vaunting of narrow and fana- 
tical nationalists, be they Russians, Germans 
or Jews. The Spanish Civil War and the Nazis, 
he confides at one point, cured him for ever of 
any “right-wing” proclivities. 

A second bulwark examined by Schapiro is 
religion, or, more precisely, the Judaeo- 
Christian religious tradition. In his seminal 
essay on the Vekhi collection, he notes that “an 
acceptance of the religious basis of life is 
common to all the authors". And in his import- 
ant article on Solzhenitsyn, he observes that 
the latter’s “whole approach to the problem of 
the just society is based not on the existence or 
absence of this or that safeguard or practice but 
on the moral beliefs and behaviour of the 
individuals who make up that society”. Since 
Solzhenitsyn does not reject the law as "some- 
thing formal, Germanic, alien to the Russian 
soul”, Schapiro is ready to listen to his ideas - 
based as they are on religion - with great 
respect. 

In Schapiro’s later years, this interest in 
religion dearly increased. Thus in a rather 
scathing 1982 article on Trotsky, he writes: 
“He [Trotsky] totally lacked the moral sense 
which Judaism and Christianity have Imprinted 
on Europe (including, be it said, Russia) and 
which the movements with which Europe has 
been plagued like Bolshevism and Nazism 
have labored to destroy." From this aware- 
ness, it was a logical step to his conversation of 
the same year with his friend the Anglican 
clergyman and Soviet specialist, Michael 
Bourdeaux: the latter relates thaj Schapiro 
said that while he had never adhered to any 
organized religion, he felt himself to be a man 
of faith. This was, he stressed , much more than 
simple respect for the Jewish and Christian 
traditions, “it was a personal belief in the 
power of God and the certain knowledge that 
his own life was in God’s hands.” 

In the figure of Leonard Schapiro, Britain 
and the West have lost an extraordinary 
scholar and a wise man. 

Kegan Paul International have recently pub- 
lished a second edition, newly revised and 
updated, of Fslamic Peoples ofthe Soviet Union 
(with an Appendix on the non-Musilm Turkic 
peoples of the Soviet Union): An historical and 
statistical handbook by Shirin Akiner (462pp. 
£35. 0 7103 0188 X). Since the first edition 
appeared in 1983, Dr Akiner has been able to 
incorporate material from the results of the 
1979 census, only lately released, and she has 
i also amplified sections on the Jewish peoples, 
the Karaims, Krymchaks and Tats. 
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able,' but rather, because all their haj - ; 
thought 'whether innate or acquired, ^ 
in response to information abiWtWFg; 
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psychologists Is how this happens, ano_iJ; 

ticular whether there are any 
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the pursuit of truth. Goldman 

second volume, in which 
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logically important questions, 
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of Oerman idealism In an uncritical spirit and 
subsequently constructed for hiraseft a tradi- 
tion which is not the one he in fact followed. 

My most serious criticism of Copleston is 
that he draws no precise boundary 
ideology and philosophy. A historic of art 
does not treat a painting by ^onardo end a 
Kentucky Fried Chicken sign as if they were in 
the same class, and the gap between philo- 
sophy and ideology is wider still, for it is one of 


•• • .written 

and an abs- Plekhanov, Lento* ?. . ^ treat such 
^pfeston is objective . has turned to wa _ 9 . , e Copleston 
Russian thinkers Authors as P^^ ra ^ nt c riW of 
by one; With' does, so as to make pertinent 
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kind not degree. Ideology purports tohe^a 
philosophy (whereas advertising signs do not 
purport to be high art), but when ope examines 
the thought ofLenin.it is easy to show that it is 
not bad philosophy (which 1 wou!d ^ 
appearing in this history) but an toteUectual 
product, ingenious and ef J? ctiy * Wt 

spheres which is quite alien to the spirit 
of Philosophy. For historical reasons, 
large part of what Russian intellectuals have 
Ken (Belinsky. ! Chereychcvsky, Uvrov, 
Plekhanov Lenin, official Soviet philosophy) 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

People write and ask me in various polite ways 
whether everything, anything, [ say is true. We 
know you make things up, they say, but how 
can I join IMBROGLIO, the International 
Moral Brigade Resolutely Opposing Gays, 
Lesbians, Intersexuals & Onanists? And I have 
to apologize. 

Or contrariwise, wasn't that stuff about the 
toxicology of tarantulas a bit OTT, they com- 
plain? And I have to point out it was lifted 
straight from the latest number of the New 
England Journal of Medicine, or not, as the 
case may be. 

Yet it’s always perfectly clear to me. 

Well, no it isn’t. From time to time the level 
of circumambient absurdity reduces me to a 
delighted stupor, until I realize I’m partly re- 
sponsible for it. Observation is theory-loaded 
behaviour: paranoids do live in a threatening 
world, and I live in a daft one. But the rules 
seem to me clear. There is no point in a fiction- 
al Believe It Or Not. whose only interest is its 
improbability. It is remarkable if there is a 
Giseln Wcberczek Piftfl in the telephone book, 
quite unremarkable if there isn’t. It is quite 
interesting, although by now drearily familiar, 
that two most respectable Canadian historians 
are Professor Careless and Professor Wrong: it 
wouldn't be at all interesting if they didn’t ex- 
ist. Fiction and autobiography do not depend 
on veridicality for their appeal; biographies 
and train timetables do. 

Good. After that homily are you prepared to 
believe that the organization that supplies pure 
water to Northern Lower California (and 
perhaps other regions of Mexico} goes by the 
acronym CESSPT7 That my holiday reading 
has included Victor Dunstan's Did the Virgin 
Mary Live and Die in England? (Megiddo 
Press. £7.50). It isn’t so improbable, bearing in 
mind that she came of an old Cornish family, 
that when her Son’s political activities had 
made Palestine too hot for her, she would think 
of retiring lo the place where He had been Up 


(at one of the twenty-three Druidical Universi- 
ties, highly regarded by Upwardly Mobile 
Palestinians). 

I mean, what would be the point of my mak- 
ing up, if I dared, a book called The Crows of 
Shakespeare (1899) by the irreproachably fac- 
tual Mrs Jane Blackburn, who also wrote Birds 
of Moidart. In the preface, she remarks that 
she has “only endeavoured to sketch a few of 
the scenes which I hope may interest those who 
care for crows and induce young people to read 
Shakespeare”. This in itself tells us a lot, does it 
not, about the prioritization of intellectual pur- 
suits among the English haute bourgeoisie- she 
doesn't speak of inducing those who love 
Shakespeare to study ornithology - and it 
would not tell us anything half so interesting if I 
had made it up. 

* ★ * 

Suddenly London, for years a monophonic 
town, has all these hotly competing evening 
newspapers (as I write, eaclt successive new 
one is half the price of the one before; by the 
time these words appear in print they will be 
giving free rubies and caviar with each copy). 
In previous newspaper wars, literature bene- 
fited because everyone gave away complete 
sets of H. G. Wells or Dickens; so far the 
benefit to literacy has been marginal. But the 
Evening News, which I think ceased publica- 
tion just after the Second Matabele War (but 
perhaps it was the Korean one) is back in the 
business of enlightenment ("Why did Vice Girl 
wear Wife's Skirt?”) and their secret weapon is 
the Classic Short Story; this is meant to show 
up the Daily News, which is publishing non- 
classic short stories by the likes of Beryl Bain- 
bridge, and having to pay for them, too. 
(Tjie Evening News always did have a daily 
feuilleton, usually cheerily undemanding items 
about young men in golfing pullovers in love in 
seaside resorts, or stories about lonely proud 
old soldiers.) The Classic Short Story last week 
was Kipling, rm pleased to say, and began: 

Far back in the “seventies", before they had built any 


Public-offices at Simla, and tile hroiul road round 
Jakko lived in a pigeon-hole in the P.W.D. hovels, 
her parents made Miss Gourcy ninrry Colonel 
Schreiderling. 

Well, that’s how Kipling began it, and very 
atmospheric it must have been too, once upon 
a time, but the Evening News got cold feet; 
their version goes: 

Far back in the “seventies", before they had built any 
Public-Offices at Simla, and rhe brond road round 
Jakko* lived in n pigeon-hole in the P.W.D. * hovels, 
her parents made Miss Gaurcy marry Colonel 
Schreiderling. 

They had some thoughts about footnotes, 
doubtless, but seem to have thought better of 
it, so poor old Colonel Schreiderling, with an 
income of two hundred asterisk rupees a 
month, will have to hack it on his own. It is a 
useful service though: henceforth an * in these 
columns will mean “I know this is obscure, but 
I’m not going to explain it.” 


. Mm Hofrfems: Imagining the Self 

THE HOUSE OF DEATH 

Messages fiorn the English Renaissance 
Arnold Stein 

l±T all Tr Vi ^ 0nd 8 “ tisf y in e work: It constantly reminded me of the essential 
relationship of knowledge and acuteness to wisdom."— John Hollander 

0fife " a L ma 8 iaEer,al stud V o{ *6 ways in which English poets of the six- 
teemh and seventeenth centuries imagined their own ends and wrote of the actual 
deaths of chose they loved or wished to honor. The House of Death, writes Stein, con- 

krilrf ImT of individual poets as they express and renew some of our best 

knowledge and self-knowledge.’ £ 22,40 

CANNIBALS, WITCHES, AND DIVORCE 

.&tvgpgtpg the Renaissance 

Sf/ecred Papers from the English Institute, 1985 : - 

NewSeries, r\o. It 

Edited by Marjorie Garber ' 

SS * 1 5 L 5pi ^ f tIw Re I nais,a ? ce - 1 * It that we are naming, what are we 
. reedgniring as reborn/ Seven lending critics here defamiliari^ the images of the Renais- : 

hfcSi? dT" “ t* TSS" 0-1 ^ T ? UTh ’ “acknowledge the presence qf the unassimila- 
ble ghost, the mark, of difference of an age that is at once self and 'other.- " The 

contributors arc Janet Adel man, Marjorie Garber, John Hollander, SievcnMuIlaney, ■ 
Mary Nyqulsc, Stephen Orgel, and Patricia Parker. £15.30 . , 'i, . 

. . BEAUTIFUL EAi^ES p * ; V ^ 

; ^^nsx^ouisne&s in Mian Marratitre to Qiivfno : ' = . ' .■ v;-' 

■ Gregory L. Lucenre - .■ . o; : ;' \ V .'r 


I Does f^Onsciousnwi create a disturbance In-the harrgdve text ot does it provide * - . 
solutloti? In the flrsr full-lei^th study of literary relfeonsclousncss in Italian narrative, : 
-Gregory .Lucentc explores tJie in&ny theoreHcal^menalpns of this question and dis - 1 ‘i 

■ cusses texts ranging from Manzonl's I PromeisI Sfxui through therecehtflction&bf / '\ v * 

■ Cplyinq and Eco. . ■ £25.55 . , ' , ’ M - 'y ' . ; . 1 




A Californian correspondent, a person of an 
amiability unusual even in that sunlit realm, 
has communicated with me, hinting, in the 
discreetest possible manner, that I do not al- 
ways display a Coolidge-like parsimony with 
words. He has done this by introducing me 
abundantly to the life and thought of Ashleigh 
Brilliant - the world's first professional aphor- 
ist, a mao whose thoughts have travelled farth- 
er and may fast longer than those of Chairman 
Whatsisname (Gwajizname.in the new roma- 
nization.) Ashleigh Brilliant (he gets a lot of 
amusement out of playing with his name, so I 
won’t) is the man who writes the words we see 
on walls, on T-sbirts and on postcards that 
contain, instead of views of the ocean, views of 
the Universe. Brilliant has earned the respect 
of us all by persuading the postcard manufac- 
turers to pay him royalties, and has successfully 
sued a shirtmaker who thought that wisdom 
lies in the public domain, especially when It 
comes in short bursts. He may also have 
trademarked a particularly kind of world- 
weary ironic reversal; “Let’s be proud of what 
we are, regardless of the facts”; "Right now 
would be a good time to postpone everything” ; 
“I can face anything except the future, and 
parts of the past and present.” If it has less than 
seventeen words and begins "The unfortunate 
thing about life, is . . .” "How can E. . or 
“Why don’t other people. . chances are 
that Brilliant wrote it. Since he’s had more than 
three thousand thoughts, published thoughts, 
that is, and has sold more than a hundred mil- 
lion copies of his works in the postcard format, 
chances are you have come across quite a few, 
even if you haven’t seen the books, whose titles 
( Appreciate Me Now and Avoid the Rush ; I 
May Not Be Totally Perfect But Parts of Me Are 
Excellent-, All I Want is a Warm Bed and a Kind 
Word and Unlimited Power) epitomize the 
contents and also exemplify them. Brilliant is 
endlessly quotable even against himself (“How 
can I fail when I have no purpose?”) but I’m 

LITERARY PRIZES 

Literature is yet to become an official Olympic 
sport but the proliferation and promotion of 
literary prizes increasingly encourage com- 
petition between not only needy would-be 
beneficiaries of awards but their well-endowed 
benefactors (and on occasion, also disputing 
judges). At the lunch for this year’s W. H. 
Smith Literary Award, which was won by 
Elizabeth Jennings for her Collected Poems 
(published :by Carcanetand reviewed in the 
TLS of November 28), there was much siziiig 
up of prize givers as well as prize exhibits. The 
1 W; H. SmitMt agreed, is bigger ithan the 
Somerset Maugham; but hot so big- as the 
Booker, or theWhi thread. Perhaps, though, 
the Whitbread had got too big - even, vulgar? 

‘ One Wb«ldin' T eni|y want theW, H. -Smith td 
;* $s bigasihati . .' 
■ : Literary- jirfeesj however, will not, benefit 
hteratute ■ it there, are rlo riders. Both the 
ammo QfW.'H. Smith. Simon Horiiby, hod 
. ? e i ^ s ® cfot0 p qf State of pdticStfon, Kenneth 

1 - UtWs ttesofncwjiat' 
-i rorgOttert Miss' J&iuungjs -received not billy a 

the ainbiVriient iniu^ctoii 


human occupation) on certain ^ 
aspects of the creative process 4 ^ 

The curious thing is that Mr Brilliant 
given to laconisms, is not laconic. tS 
thousand aphorisms, some of them as J? 
haiku, is a respectable quantity of prose i*b 
verbal dim sun, they draw one by the cC 
their diversity of texture and taste, a dZ 
more apparent than real, until you rise 
but not sated from the feast. Brilliant bn 
oxymoron ic* prodigy: garrulously udim 
laconically prolix, endlessly brief: the fatal = 
to run a marathon in a thousand .' 
dashes, m ’ 

There is a sadder point to make: AsHai 
Brilliant still has words left over: KkTfe 1 
Southern Californian he has become (Had ‘ 
he started not a million miles from ib| 
crouch over my keyboard) he intemipab 
self from lime to time to make uiiexy 
having a good lime and not missing theps^ 
each volume has a preamble that expiated 
aphorisms are, who Ashleigh BriKag^ 
how he got from Fordwych Road* toSua 
Barbara (a doctoral thesis on the socirfgja! 
impact of the motor car, followed by tail 
Haight- Ashbury). Can it be that thee is in- 
man-fleuve appearing in prostatic dribbles? 

I know when I’m outclassed. In BahA 
words, I feel much better now that I've gtra 
up hope. This is a suitable occasion (odoseb 
competition for a “Remainders" T-shirtslogu 
which has been limping on too long, andeb- 
clare myself the winner with 

THIS ISN’T AN EPIGRAM 
IT’S AN EPICTHATSHRANK 

★ ★ ★ 

I had'a dream about a deadly new alhnenlUs 
was transmitted by money. The first peopku 
go down with it were usurers and cnwpta, 
and everyone said “serves them right". PAl 
PLAGUE: GOD’S PUNISHMENT F® 
AVARICE said the posters; SERVE H5 
DIRTY BANKERS RIGHT said the graft 
They changed their tune, didn’t they, 
they found that any exchange of gooitj 
services, even casual labour, could penning 
spread of the dreaded Surplus Labour Vate 
or SLV? Didn’t the Government lend its be- 
ing to a campaign against excessive moneia 
ism, pointing out that while safe earning** 
some Jrelp (the use of letters of credit, it* 
so-called “plastic johnnies”), the real pto^ 
tion lay in abandoning the modem W 
financial permissiveness and the virtue 
growth, and a return to the medieval raw? 
poverty? Closed down the Stock ExdbangeF 
cesspit of their own making"), denounced# 
talistpropagandn In the media, fheloorae* 
taught business studies to the young leauj 
everybody saying the real culprit was Ihep 9 
motive, didn’t they? 

In my dream, that is. 

■ . ■ . T"* 1 

The less well-known Roger MacheD 
(£ 2,000 for a book on the performing ^ 
named after the Hamish HamUtoa pP^ 
and administered by The Society of Au^ 
has been awarded to Kurt GSieI 
two-volume history. The British f 

(published by Macmillan a nd 
forthcoming issue of the TLS}- 
Arthur Marshall, Michael Ratdiffe ^ 

Spurling, described the book as "a 
theatrical history". 

CONFERENCES AND LECTURE 3 

The Ninth Writers’ Day 
takes place at the Queen Elizabeth ^ 
Saturday March 28 and Includes^^j. 
Doris Lessing and Amos Oz and the P v 
dons of various prizes. Tickets ^40 

from P.E.N., 7 DUkcSfreet,Wofl^. ! 

All profits go to help 
• The London Conference 
of. Art Historians takes place St . 
arid Albert Museum and 
March 28-30. All enquiries sb^-PJ 
to Diana Dethlbff, Dept of -His 
Westfield. College (Umverat^^ 
HamrtatpsiH NW17ST. (Tel: 01 


Hampstead NW3 7ST, CTel: I 
: next issue of theTL5 is a sj 
number. 1 
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Letters 

AB* War in . lhe P a B es of their own history books. 

But this should not devalue their work, nor 
Sir, - In W s rev 1 ®* ttS RAB: The life of R. A. render it without value in promoting the sort of 
Butler (March 13), Norman Gash says that awarbness which Reed develops. Through the 
Anlhony Howard offers no reason for the reconstruction of its past, Harte explains clear- 
iransformation of Butler from being an “old ly to hs what the University of London is, what 
gang” Conservative politician into the progres- it does, and what it stands for. In its own way it 
rive liberal of the first post-war years. This may give many people more sense of purpose 
sea-change happened when he was working on and more stomach for the fight than they have 
the 1W4 Education Act during which, he once shown hitherto, 
told me, he was deeply influenced by the peter SLEE. 

writing of Reinhold Niebuhr, the Amencan Department of History, University of Durham, 
religious philosopher, whose books, notably 
Moral Man and Immoral Society (1932) and 

Human Nature (1941) and Human Destiny The South Bank Show 
<1943), were seminal reading for the more j xt c \Uir>aii1 

cerebral politicians of all parties. ana V . 3. INaipaUl 

1 , may also be for this reason that even left- sir.-DavidNokesisagood reviewer and I was 

*g theologians regarded Conservative ^ to read his appreciative remarks (Com . 

Hang on education at the time as more mentar Mareh 13) on the South Bank show 

-Qdstian” to its assumptions than that of the programine onV . s . Naipaul. In his last para- 

Labour Party. graph he criticizes us for the use of “easy for- 

VERNON SPROXTON. mulas”. 

The Old Smithy, Tunstall, Richmond, North He is totally correct in noting this. On the 

Yoikihire. South Bank Show we have at least two jobs. 

The first is to present the work of the subject 
UniVCISitiCS and History concerned at the highest level that we can man- 

^ age. Nokes implicitly acknowledges this. I 

Sir, -Much as I enjoyed T. J. Reed’s eloquent would contend that the V. S. Naipaul inter- 

and forceful defence of the university ethos view, like several others, will bear comparison 

(March 13), I was disappointed that he de- with any similar interviews in any other 

veloped it at the expense of reviewing Negley medium. 

Harte’s book. Mr Harte's is the first compre- However, having firmly gone for that, we 
tensive and comprehensible survey of a com- have another job. We must make efforts to 
plex and important institutional development, interest those viewers who have little or, in 
It is a rare example of a thoroughly researched some cases, no knowledge of V. S. Naipaul but 
book (with an excellent bibliography for those are yet interested enough to look in. To such 
who wish to go further and deeper) that main- viewers, the notion that NaipauJ’s career has 
tans high standards of scholarship and yet may been a “voyage of self-discovery" is useful, 
be read with profit by student and general Clichds are adopted precisely because of their 
reader alike. helpful familiarity. 

A further point needs to be made. The his- David Nokes might think this policy mis- 
torian is involved constantly in the interpreta- guided. It is, though, deliberate and the evi- 

tion of a personally selected past. He cannot dence suggests that it works. And it is, of 
therefore be objective in the strict sense of the course, at the centre of any discussion about 

word. But we all have our own standards of television and books, 
conceptual hygiene. There are few historians, melvyn BRAGG. 

no matter how strong their feelings, who feel it London Weekend Television, Kent House, Upper 
appropriate to wage contemporary political Ground, London SEl 9LT. 
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John Cornford 


. He Is the editor of The 


Sir, - Reg Snell (Letters, March 13) points out 
correctly that John Cornford could have found 
the phrase “heart of the heartless world” in 
Auden rather than in Marx. Cornford was a 
scholar of Marx, and would have recognized 
that Auden had taken the words from one of 
Marx's most famous pronouncements: “Reli- 
gion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the 
heart of a heartless world, as it is the spirit of 
spiritless conditions. It is the opium of the 
people.” (Auden's use of Marx's phrase - for 
ironic purposes very different from Comford's 
- is discussed briefly in a book I wrote called 
Early Auden.) 

My review, incidentally (January 16), seems 
to have misled some readers about its sym- 
pathies, so one further point may be worth 
making. There is a real connection between the 
merits of a cause and the art it inspires. The 
Spanish Republic inspired, in addition to trash, 
masterpieces of hope, doubt, and anguish. 
Franco inspired nothing but trash. 

EDWARD MENDELSON. 

Department of English, Cuiumbiu University, 

New York. NY 10027, 

'To the Land of the 
Reeds' 

Sir, - May one suggest that reviews of 
translated works should mention the language 
they have been translated from? I refer to the 
. interesting review by Gabriel Josipovici of 
Aharon Appelfeld’s To the Land of the Reeds 
* (February 27). 

There, too, it would have been of interest to 
know what language the novel was supposed to 
have been translated into. 

Of the many infelicities (to use no harsher 
word) in the quotations given from the book I 
cite but two: “They all stood up and shouted at ' 
once, 'It came. At last it came!’”; and, in the 
next sentence, “The tall man with the noble 
lineage . . 

My guess is that what they all stood up and 
shouted, not all at once but all together, was 
“It’s come . . or, as you and I would have 
shouted, “Here it is at last”; and that Lhe tall 
man was not the Duke of Norfolk or such but 
merely a personage of noble lineaments or, as 
you or I might have said, “with fine features". 

How does such stuff get published and 
offered to the public at a price of more than 6 p 
per page? It is the more distressing that, buried 
beneath the hilarious ineptitudes of the trans- 
lation as quoted by your reviewer, there 
evidently lies a narrative to pierce the heart. 

I. M. BRUCE. 

125 Oslo Court, Prince Albert Road, London NW 8 . 

'Novel with Cocaine 7 

Sir, - It was interesting to see the advertise- 
ment for Tokalon skin cream which accompa- 
nied Brian Boyd’s letter (March 6 ). Could this 
product have been what Ezra Pound had in 
mind in Hugh Selwyn Mauberley? ' 

Even the Christian beauty 
Defects - after SemoihrHce; 

We see.-rA KttX&v 
Decreed in the market-place. 

HENRY MERRITT. 

21 Cypres Road, Cambridge. 

Pushkin's Drawings 

Sir, - David Budgen's appreciation (Commen- 
tary, March fi) of the remarkable trilogy of 
animated films based on Pushkin’s marginal 
drawings was warmly welcomed by the small 
circle who have so far discovered this unique 
work. Unfortunately he did not mention the 
director who conceived and executed the series 
pver a period of Six years, Andrei Khrzanov- 
sky, one of Lev Kuleshov’s last students and 
stiil'i virtually unknown in the West - no doubt 
due to the double disadvantage Of being a con- 
temporary Soviet, artist and an animator: • 
The full titles of the films are / Bfy to You in 
‘ Memory, J Am with You Again and Autumn-, 
and connoisseurs of animation may -be -in- 
terested to know that three' episodes In the 
second film were “guest animated” By Yuri 
; .Norateih. The prints shoym recently at the 
, ANatlqnalBlnlTheatre.were in fact acquired by 
: >the British Film Institute for distribution sever- 


al years ago, but have not yet been subtitled or 
dubbed, since neither expedient seems suited 
to films of such visual end literary distinction. 
They can , however, be purchased directly from 
the BFI on video. 

IAN CHRISTIE. 

British Film Institute, 127 Charing Cross Road, 
London WC2. 


St Perpetua 


Sir, - Mary Beard, in her brief notice of Marta 
SoTdi's book on the Christians and the Roman 
Empire (February 20), evinces surprise that 
the single-minded young martyr St Perpetua be 
lauded for her “youthful exuberance” and her 
"love of fun”. Donald Attwater, in his Diction- 
ary of Saints, tells us that, while awaiting the 
lions, she had a dream in prison of her arrival in 
Heaven, during which she said, “I was merry in 
flesh: now I am merrier still”. She and the 
other martyrs also entered the arena “with gay 
and gallant looks”, so that Sordi would seem to 
be right. 

Incidentally, the saint’s name is familiar to 
Italian cars as being that of Don Abbondio's 
servant in I Prornessi Sposi : hence, by nntono- 
masia, una perpetua now means a priest’s 
housekeeper. 

FREDERICK HURDIS-JONES. 

S Eufcmin 68 WA, Venice. 

Church and Politics in 
Brazil 

Sir, - David Lehmann's review of Scott 
Mainwaring's 77ie Catholic Church and Politics 
in Brazil, 1916-1985 (February 20) gives a 
good general view of the intersection of 
religion and politics in Brazilian life. But it calls 
for one factual correction when it refers to 
“that peculiar combination of torture, econo- 
mic growth and deepening social inequality 
which made up what has come to be known ns 
Brazil’s capitalismo selvagem (savage capital- 
ism)" and goes on to say that “it is said that 
Delfim Netto, the Planning Minister, coined 
the phrase”. 

The phrase was not coined fey Delfim Netto. 

It was coined against him in 1980 by Carlos 
Rischbieter, then Minister of Finance, who 
protested because Delfim Netto was, in fact, 
busy building our monetary savage capitalism. 
Gradually but firmly, Delfim Netto led us 
towards a place in the Guinness Book of 
Records with a foreign debt of US$100 billion. 

I haven’t read Mainwaring's book but agree 
with the reviewer that it wquld be a pity if it 
really omitted “any analysis of the texts of the 
Popular Church”. These texts frequently show 
the depths of what one could, for lack of □ 
better name, call “revolutionary mysticism” in 
Brazil. One of them, a four-line poem by 
Bishop Pedro Casalddliga, says that "In Mary’s 
womb god was made Man, but in Joseph’s shop 
He was made [working-] class". 

ANTONIO CALLADO. 

Rua Aperana 143 ap 402, Rio de Janeiro. 

ft 

Terence's Plays 

Sir, - Erich Segal (March 6 ) repeats the 
common assertion that "only one [of Terence’s 
plays] found favour with Roman audiences”. 
In fact, only one {Jfecyra) is known not to have 
found immediate favour with them; Eunuchtts 
was an unprecedented success, and we know 
nothing of the fortunes of the other four at 
their first performances. For what it is worth, 
Suetonius tells us that all Terence's plays were 
equally papular. 

P. G. McC. BROWN. 

Trinity College. Oxford. 

The UK publication of Arthur M. Schlesin- 
ger's The Cycles of American History {TLS, 
March 13) has been postponed until April 30. 
We regret any inconvenience our early review 
may cause to British readers and booksellers. 

The title of the volume edited by Christopher 
NortQn and David Park, reviewed by Giles 
Constable in last week's TLS, was inaccurately 
given: it is ClstercfynAri and A rchitecture in the 
Britisfi Isles. Also, in that review, a quotation 
from Richard Halsey's, article in the book 
■ should have referred to RleVnnlx as an Anglo- 
Norman Romanesque church”. , 
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COMMENTARY 


Changing our cities and our lives 


Jules Lubbock 


Le Corbusier: Architect of the Century 
Hayward Gallery, until June 7 

“The wrong exhibition, at the wrong time, in 
(he wrong place", grunted one influential arbi- 
ter elegantiarum at the private view. The only 
justifications for spending such large sums of 
public money as this kind of project involves 
would be a thorough revaluation of the work, 
or to stir up a controversy, which is far better 
done on television. The present exhibition 
does neither; nor did it prove popular with 
commercial sponsors. 

Central to our assessment of Le Corbusier 
are his theories of town-planning, without 
which he would be just another twentieth-cen- 
tury architect; hardly “Architect of the Cen- 
tury". Yet we have to pass through three of the 
six sections of the exhibition before we reach 
one called "Urbanism”. The preceding sec- 
tions cover: six private houses; painting, sculp- 
ture and domestic furniture; and his 
monumental projects. The impression given is 
that Le Corbusier was primarily an artist who 
happened also to be the designer of elegant 
domestic pavilions and some stylish chromium 
furniture. While 1 did not measure the floor 
space given to planning, it seemed similar to 
that given to the three chromium chairs of the 
1920s. Moreover, Urbanism, which consists 
largely of geometrical plan drawings, is tucked 
away in a comer of the area devoted to Le 
Corbusier's jolly and colourful late sculpture 
and the life-size reconstructions of bits of Ron- 
champ and La Tourette, the formalistic late 
works. It would be easy for the majority of 
visitors to miss planning altogether, and were it 
not for the admirable essay on the subject by 
Tim and Charlotte Benton in the catalogue, 
one would be inclined to accuse the organizers 
of bad faith in underplaying so major an 
aspect. 

An introductory display panel promises that 
the exhibition will deal hot only with Le Corbu- 
sier’s art and his architecture but also with “the 
ideas which, in the century since his birth , have 
changed our cities and our lives". And this ft 
patently fails to do. Yet it was those ideas that 
made him so influential a figure, particularly 
for young British architects who came under 
the influence of his epigones. For them, Le 
Corbusier offered a vision of the power an 
architect-planner might wield over every 
aspect .of life from boiling an egg to founding 
new cities - this for a profession which only 
achieved statutory rootrol on entry in 1938, 

. When the visitor arrives at the towq planning 
section, the organizers seem to be endorsing 
the popular criticisms. Le Corbusier's “Flan 
Voisin" for Paris was launched as a great 
panorama in the Pavilion de 1 'Esprit Nouveau 
at the 1925 Paris Expo; it proposed the demoli- 
tion of the while of the; area between the Rue 
de Rivoli add Boulevard Haussmann, includ- 
ing the Marais, and its replacement with eight- 
een skyscrapers 600 feet high as a general busi- 
ness headquarters, It was! originally' intended 
to reconstruct this panonafna at the start of the 
■ exhibition; regrettably, it is nowdlsplayed by a 
few plans only. A panel informs us that it was 
“most shacking. Much of the historic but dilapi- 
dated And insanitary area to (he north of the 
lie de la Cud would have been bulldozed.” But 
we are also led to bplleVe that "by the 1930s, as 
Le Cprbusler’s urbnnlslic research deepened 
and acquired cultural richness its underlying 
humanism became increasingly apparent", 
particularly in the Vllle Radieuse of J?351 We 
are not, however, given any evidence Of this 
. humanism. : 

Tfie catalogue essays, on the other hand, do 
face up to the Issue. The key point to emerge is 
. that after the 1920s; in violent reaction to his. 
pre-war cbnseryatlpnist ideas, discussed in the 
still Unpublished Let Construction des Vitles of 
1910, Lc Corbusier, adopted a ruthless attitude 

1 'J 1 'ii. _ _ r ’ it il.lt 1 
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The model of the century of “a contemporary city", an Illustration from Le Corbusier's Urbanisme (1924). John Rodker’s translation published in 1929 

The City of Tomorrow and its Planning, has recently been reissued with anew introduction by the A rchltectural Press (301 pp. Paperback, £9.50. 0 85139 124 9) in 

a uniform edition with Le Corbusier's The Decorative Art of Today (1925) and Towards an Architecture (1923). 

institutions", while his Obus plan for Algiers 
can be seen as "an act of appropriation. . .The 
word 'Obus' meaning 'shell', while intended to 
indicate the explosive potential of the project 
(bombshell), had unmistakable militaristic 
connotations in line with much colonial dis- 
course of the period". All these ideas are, 
needless to say, extremely unpopular in the 
present climate, but an exhibition of this kind 
should give us the material with which to make 
our own judgments. 

To shift the focus from these projects, as the 
exhibition does, to the more organic forms of 
“masterpiece' 1 like Ronchamp is misleading in 
that it treats as aesthetic objects buildings in- 
tended as the monumental symbols of the tech- 


nocracy which might have brought the great 
urban schemes into existence, but which, with 
the exception of Chandigarh, failed to do so. 
The catalogue essay on Chandigarh, a finely 
balanced assessment by the young Indian 
architect Sunand Prasad, is infinitely more in- 
formative than the exhibition. 

Chandigarh, capital of Punjab, inevitably 
draws the comparison with New Delhi and 
hence with the Lutyens exhibition of 1981, a 
show which was far better designed and which 
succeeded in conveying a real experience of 
Lutyens's architecture. The Lutyens exhibi- 
tion, however, was even more misleading in its 
almost total suppression, in the catalogue as 
well as the lay-out, of the architect's monstrous 


essays in town planning, such as 
Academy plan for London of 1942, stab 
resembles Albert Speer's plans for Berlrfi. Lu- 
tyens conceived of a post-war London co«i«4 
with processional routes for the King-Emp«- 
or, and of Southwark cleared for a major Un- 
don airport. 

It did not suit the organizers of the eariifr 
exhibition to draw attention to Lutyens's 
lomaniac affinity with Le Corbusier, the vwj 
architect whose theories Lutyens’s admirers 
wished to supplant. My response to both es 
hibitions is to ask why the Arts Council allow 
itself to be used in this way by rival ardritotf 
ral factions as a platform for distorted rcp 
sentations of their heroes7 


Revolution and rescue 


Winton Dean 


LUIGI CHERUBINI 
The Water Carrier 
Jeannetta Cochrane Theatre 


Thanks largely to Berlioz’s memoirs, Cherubini 
has gone down to history as a monumental 
pedant. This may be true of his later yeans, 
When his music and his personality grew pro- 
gressively drier, but the vitality of his operas 
during the Revolutionary decade 1790-1800 
goes far towards explaining Beethoven's esti- 
mate of him as the greatest composer of the 
age. Certainly his influence, not only on Beet- 
hoven but on Weber, Spohr, Schubert and 
other Gennad Romantics, was profound. Yet 
his operas ,are seldom performed. Mddie 
(1797), occasionally revived for Callas or some 
other prima donna; is given in a bastard version 
with recitatives by Franz Lachner dating from 
1855; for Lodolska (1791) and Les deux Jour- 
ntes {The Water Carrier, 1800) we have to rely 
on rare productions by fringe groups! 

One obstacle is the opfra-comlqite form to 
which they belong: that iSj the set pieces are 
joined (or separated) by spoken dialogue, not 
recitative. This |s considered suitable for light 
comedy and operetta, but ndt for serious, sub- 
jects: even the greatest of later opSras-com- 
Iques, Carmen, was for long blogged by alien 
recitatives,' The 'rescue" operas of the 1790s 
are intensely serious, much more so than con- 
. temporary grpnd opera, reflecting as they do 

L. ■ J.. I I . I ' . 


strong ideological content, a setting that begins 
in a domestic circle before expanding to 
embrace universal Issues, and even a second 
soprano called Marcellina. Both make im- 
pressive use of mitodrame as an occasional fink 
between speech and extended ensembles, and 
end with a political deus ex machina after the 
characters have been subjected to ordeals that 
must have vividly recalled to the original audi- 
ences the desperate events of only a few years 
earlier. In one respect Cherubini's opera is 
even more striking than Beethoven's: the mar- 
ried couple rescued by the humble water-car- 
rier and his family are aristocrats threatened by 
revolution - and this within six years of the 
Terror. 

None of this would be significant without the 
intense commitment of Cherubini’s score, 
strongly realized in the Morley Opera produc- 
tion. It combines an impeccable technique de- 
rived from Mozart and Cimarosa with the re- 
laxed melody of Grdtry and strokes of imagina- 
tion, especially in harmonic control, that look 
to mature Beethoven. Cherubini animates not 
only the individual characters but the dash 


between homely peasant values and aret^i 
military despotism. Tire note of 
sounded almost as graphically a* 10 
even if the Invention is on a lower plane, r 
It is fashionable nowadays to cra P h ^r 
political content of old operas by upflMi 
them to the twentieth century, a melbt ™ 
to be as counterproductive as it Is m - crclI ^T 
since it inevitably sets up a conflict wife 
music. Tom Hnwkes has resisted anyteJF 
tion to identify Maznrin’s Kalian 
with the minions of Mussolini, 10 ^ scr ^ 
the advantage of the opera, w * l0se TY 

comes over unimpeded. It requires gow 

work from singing actors rather tlian I 
voices, nnd this it receives In B 00d 
from the company of young singers, ' ? 
and orchestral players, ably.condu 
Stuart Hutchinson. Occasional shorty 
matter little by comparison with theOT* 
of the opera as no mere historical cun 
a gripping theatrical experience. ^ 
warding evening, and may perhaps ^ 
revival of other operas from this 
period. 


COMMENTARY 


Music in the service of man 


Nicholas Kenyon 


SEAMUS FINNEGAN 

Ghetto 

Riverside Studios 


Were does a composer’s inspiration come 
too? Amadeus reinforced a fashionable 
erroneous polarization between the voice of 
God and the voice of mediocrity. Seamus Fin- 
nan's new play adds a twist to the problem of 
dWiiw inspiration: what young Solomon 
Morcsoo wants to know is whether his music is 
inspired by the God of the Jews or the God of 
the Christians. He is a composer in the Jewish 
ghetto of sixteenth-century Venice who does a 
little moonlighting for the opposition and has 
written some particularly fetching Holy Week 
tnusic for the Roman Catholic liturgy. 

Moresco is perhaps loosely based on the 
composer Salamone Rossi, a late sixteenth- 
century Mantuan who was active in the service 
of theOonzaga court (though probably never, 
asIainFenlon has stressed, an official member 
of its musical establishment), while writing 
some powerful and affecting Jewish ritual 
musk including psalms, hymns and songs for 
the synagogue. But there is no evidence at all 
that Rossi wrote any sacred music for the 
Catholic liturgy, and the whole notion is im- 
probable: it would have required a spiritual 
schizophrenia rather deeper than, say, that of 
the composers who wrote for successive Pro- 
testant and Catholic liturgies in post-Reforma- 
twn England. 

This is not the only improbable element in 
Finnegan's play. The ghetto here is violently 
enforced, though it is now thought that it was 
more flexible and even (as one historian sug- 
gests) not much less humane than the herding 
together of foreign Christian merchants. 


Whatever the truth of that matter, Finnegan’s 
premise is promising: both the composer, with 
his artistic inspiration, and his sister, in love 
with a Christian, try in their own ways to cross 
the barriers of prejudice. There seems to be 
initial tacit support from their father, who reg- 
ularly taunts the ghetto rules by taking books 
to the Christians, and from Father Rocca, the 
sinister priest who encourages Solomon'scom- 
position. 

But underneath their bending of the bar- 
riers, real prejudice runs strong and deep. It 
then unhelpfully emerges that Giorgio, who 
courts the Jewish daughter, is an unpleasant 
piece of work, while Solomon, the only articu- 
late one among them all, is killed by a couple of 
overactive Christian guards half way through 
the evening. There is doubtless meant to be 
something of significance here for our present 
problems of separation and religious apartheid 
- presumably Ireland is closer to Finnegan's 
mind than the Middle East or South Africa, 
though any would do. Unfortunately, Finne- 
gan’s plot disintegrates and the language with 
which he conjures up sixteenth-century Venice 
is a banal period pastiche which removes any 
vestige of interest from the characters* 
dilemmas. 

This is the more regrettable because it means 
that neither Janey Gardiner's attractively mas- 
sive, washy, impressionistic set hangings nor 
the occasionally perceptive direction of Julia 
Pascal stands anything of a chance of bringing 
Venice to life. There is no absorption of detail, 
no conviction to the speech and very little, 
(apart from Paul Rhys's haunted Solomon) to 
the acting. Some of Rossi’s music is well used, 
in between atmospheric contemporary plunk- 
ings by Kyla Greenbaum, but there is never a 
moment which grabs the audience by the 
throat - and whatever you thought of 
Amadeus, it certainly achieved that - and 
makes you realize what it feels like to compose. 


The anthology approach 


David Nokes 


Arena: Andrei Tarkovsky 
BBC2 


As a tribute to the career of Andrei Tarkovsky 
this Arena programme seemed deliberately 
muted in tone, offering us an anthology of film 
clips linked only by a sparse biographical 
narrative. Taking its cue from Tarkovsky's re- 
mark that his films should be experienced like 
pieces of music rather than interpreted liter- 
ally, the programme shied away from any kind 
of analysis, relying instead on the juxtaposition 
of images to suggest themes and motifs. The 
occasional spatter of descriptive terms - poe- 
tic, visionary, prophetic, dreamlike - were like 
adjectival apologies for the poverty of lan- 
guage to account for the iconic radiance and 
mystery of his images. Through the program- 
me the sole voice chosen to comment on the 
films was Tarkovsky's own, in a hesitant, often 
laconic but alwnys intense scries of meditations 
on the enigmatic power of film. He described 
his own films ns “a blind search for points of 
contact with poetry” and a quest for spiritual 
essence. He took issue with the science fiction 
label attached to such films as Solaris and Stal- 
ker, preferring to describe them as parables. 
“Art is the direct result of an ill-designed 
world", he declared. The ability of art to trans- 
figure reality, so powerfully celebrated in 
Andrei Rublev, emerged as a central preoc- 
cupation. 

The programme's only other interview, with 
Tarkovsky's widow Larisa, offered a signifi- 
cant difference of tone. A broad-shouldered 
woman, who looked as if she might have step- 
ped down from a Monument to Industry, she 
spoke of the heroic courage and idealism of the 
actors and crew who had struggled in sub-zero 
temperatures to make Andrei Rublev, Even 


when, clearly moved, she spoke of her hus- 
band's death and recalled a phrase from his 
diary, she sought to achieve the accuracy of an 
official communique. “I want to be precise: 'I 
had to become fatally ill so that I could see my 
son"’. 

Even in a programme which avoided explicit 
interpretation, the biographical format im- 
posed a certain pattern and viewpoint on Tar- 
kovsky's career. The significance of childhood , 
family and home were strongly presented. Tar- 
kovsky's childhood home, a Hansel and Gretel 
cottage nestling amid woods, gave a particular 
poignancy to his final melancholy comments, 
from exile in Italy, about his love for his native 
land. Ivan's Cluldhod, Mirror and Nostalgia 
are all filled with images drawn from his early 
years. Indeed, he remarked of Mirror that 
"there is not a single scene made up" in it. The 
anthology approach also highlighted certain 
repeated images and sounds: the tinkling of 
glass chandeliers; the patterns of wind upon 
water; the burning of houses. But in its com- 
pilation of these celebrated and memorable 
clips, the programme inevitably lost nny sense 
of the dramatic placing of such scenes in the 
slow unfolding narrative of each film. The con- 
cluding sequence of images of the little boy in n 
sun-hat from Sacrifice brought the world of 
chiidhod full circle. Such a thematic emphasis 
could not do full justice to the wealth of allu- 
sion and implication contained in the films, but 
did at least provide the programme with the 
satisfying sense of closure of a biographical 
essay. 

Among the courses organized by the London 
Media Workshops this Spring are Directing 
and Producing 7V and Video Film (March 26- 
7), Writing 7V Comedy (April 28-9) and 7V 
Interviewing and Documentaries (April 30). 
Further information is available from 1QL 
Kings Drive, Gravesend, Kent DA121 5BQ. 
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Competition No 321 

Reader*' are invited to identify the sources of (he 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
April 10. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 

. . set of answers opened on that date, or failing that the 

the humanitarian ideals of the Revolution and. ; • friost yearly, correct - In which case Inspired 
exalting the heroic qualities of* the man and 8 ues swork will. also be taken into consideration, 
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I have climbed rickety stairs, nea™ £ ... , 

Walked over En Bertrams old llayou 1, ^ \ 
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She’s in love with a place she’s never seen. 

A way of life she’s never known. 

• And a man she’s never met . . . 
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Not at home in the house 


John Peter 

DAVID RICHARD JONES 

Great Directors at Work: Stanislavsky, Brecht, 

Kazan, Brook 

289pp. University of California Press. £22.25. 
9520046013 


The theatre director, like the orchestral con- 
ductor, is a product of Romanticism: his pro- 
fessional existence implies the unspoken 
assumption that the text is a surface under 
which some secret music is being played, un- 
heard sometimes even by the author, which it is 
(he director's task to make audible. The rela- 
tionship to the author is the crux of the matter: 
how the director thinks (if at all) of the audi- 
ence will be determined by the way in which he 
relates, through the text, to the author. It could 
be argued, for example, that Edward Gordon 
Craig took far more interest in how he was 
going to reveal the secrets of the text than in 
how the revelation was going to work on an 
audience. 

The director's function is priestly, some- 
times even arcane. Some of the most interest- 
ing revelations in David Richard Jones's Great 
Directors at Work come in the section dealing 
with Eliu Kazan. Here is Kazan, rejecting one 
of Robert Anderson's suggestions during re- 
hearsals of Tea and Sympathy. “No, this is the 
way you saw it when you were working quietly 
and alone. This is the way it will be.” Nearly 
two decades later Kazan is reminiscing about 
his work on Arthur Miller and Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Miller, he ponders, “deals in ethical 
absolutes ... he is absolutely certain where he 
stands on issues. He is certain maybe because 
he is afraid of facing ambivalences, but l must 
not introduce ambivalences.” A Streetcar 

Staging a tirade 

Angela Leighton 

RICHARD ALLEN CAVE (Editor) 

The Romantic Theatre: An international 
symposium 

130pp. Gerrard’s Cross: Colin Smythe. £8.95. 
0389206970 

“What audience will listen with any patience to 
a mere tirade of poetry, which stops the inarch 
of the action?” The fault Byron found with his 
verse tragedy, Marino Faiiero , is one that has 
long been attributed to Romantic drama In 
general. It is too wordy to hold the stage. The 
Romantic poets' curious desire to write plays 
hhsthus either been shrugged off as a misap- 
plication of theiT gifts, or else generalized as 
another form of lyricism. Yel behind Byron’s 
lucid self-criticism, one detects an embattled 
and dogged sense of purpose. He continued to. 
write verse plays in full knowledge of his audi- 
ence's impatience; 

The Rpman tit .poets' 1 largely unrequited 


Named Desire prompts this reflection: 

Blanche DuBois. the woman, ts Williams . . . - The 
interesting part of it is that Blanche DuBois- Williams 
is attracted to the person who's going to murder her. 

This is the director as analyst. The text is 
treated almost like a neurotic symptom which, 
skilfully manipulated and expertly presented, 
will reveal the true nature, and motivations, of 
the author. And we sense, too, that it is Kazan 
himself, rather than the audience, who is the 
proper recipient of the revelation - rather like 
an analyst more interested in understanding a 
patient's complexes than in curing him. 

The main difference between Kazan and his 
spiritual grandfather Stanislavsky is that 
Stanislavsky clearly regarded himself as a 
mediator. As Dr Jones puts it. his notes on The 


Seagull show him “successfully imagining the 
play". In other words, there is virtually no 
question here of criticizing Chekhov or his 
work, let alone drawing conclusions (and pub- 
lishing them) as to his psychological make-up. 
The text is there, a literary and spiritual fact, 
and it has to be communicated to an audience 
so that both they and the author would be 
satisfied. The parallels with two major 
approaches to literary criticism need hnrdly be 
laboured. To Stanislavsky, the author was 
omniscient and remote. As far as Kazan was 
concerned. Miller and Willinms were fine but 
they did not know the half of it. 

Of course, the dividing line is not ns clear as 
this would suggest. Even Stanislavsky made 
some small but outrageous cuts in The Seagull. 
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Karl Czeschka's 1908 set for King Learn/ the Deutsches Theater. It Is reproduced here from Allardyce Nlchots 
The Development of the Theatre (293pp. Harrap. 0 245 58613 X). 


flirtation with the English stage is the subject of 
this new collection of essays on The Romantic 
Tfieatre. By focusing on the hlstoiy of theatre, 
and on the specifically dramatic genre of much 
Romantic writing, these four essays succeed in 
turning a somewhat hard-pressed subject Into a 
fascinating and rich field of study. Both de- 
tailed and innovative, this collection offers a 
pointed challenge to the actual sad history of 
. Romantic drama on stage. 

The reasons for these poets’ ambivalent per- • 
formance as dramatists are outlined at the start 
in Timothy Webb’s packed and suggestive 
essay, “The Romantic Poet and the Stage”. • 
Whether drawn by the prospect of financial 
reward,, .by the dazzling stage-presence of 
Kean, by the Shakespearean revival of the 
time, or, more positively, by the political and 
social immediacy of theatre in an age of literary 
dispersal and alienation, nearly all the Roman- 
. tic poets yearned, at some point In their lives, 
for theatrical success. Yet none of them 
achieved it. Webb cautiously suggests that the 
fault lay more with the degenerate state of 


English theatre at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century than with the poets’ own 
plays. The popular taste for equestrian spec- 
taculars and picturesque acting was hardly 
compatible with the verbal and psychological 
subtleties of the Romantics, whose work, he 
suggests, seems to have been written in direct 
opposition to the fashions of its day. 

The proposition that Romantic dramn is 
neither an aberration of creative effort, nor 
Just another form of lyrical poetry, but in fact n 
drama ahead of its time, is forcefully cham- 
pioned in the remaining three essays. Giorgio 
Melchiori’s "The Dramas of Byron’’ and Stunrt 
Curran’s “Shelleyan Drama” both point to the 
very modern sense of irony, playfulness nnd 
absurdity in the works of these two poets. Mel- 
chior! finds in Byron an "ideological commit- 
ment” and “a streak of cruelty” which make 
him comparable to Edward Bond. Curran in- 
tricately analyses the effects of mirroring and 
illusion in Shelley’s plays, and draws from the 
dense “self-reflexiveness” of their language 
evidence of Shelley’s pautionary dramatic pur- 


Peter Davison ; . ' 

HUBERT WILDB1HLKR and SONJA VOLK LEIN 
1 tjip Musical: An international annotated 
bibliography - 
320pp. Saur. £37. 

3 598106351 • 


-It is. unusual for a bibliography to throw down 
the gauntlet to the; arademic world and, at the 
same time, to advise professional practitioners 
:-how they might better, pet about their business^ 
Tllisjs wbnt Thomas Sicdhoffdpes in hip intro-' 
duction (given, like the book’s foreword, in 
English and; German versions) to. Hubert 
Wildbihler and Sbnjp Vdlfclelit's bibliography 1 
}!jtiit l Mt4Sicai. Unusual, but Refreshing and not 
wholly unjustified. The musical has been; jit 
; /.served b}btiographica)ly, fie maintains, partly; 


hqve little time. 


partly because of "the negative attitude of 
European professors and critics toward every- 
thing that is entertainment”. (The German 
version of “European" Is more specific: "des 
europBischen Kontinenls”.) . He hopes this 
bibliography, “free of preconceived notions" 
(but can it be?), wjll contribute, to an under- 
standing of "another - not better - theatre 
culture”. Then he advises the "Continehtal 
European . . i to discard his disdain for the, 
stage of the new WotldV, to; lea m a new dttft 
and toatiopt what pan usefolly be applied to his 
pwn theitre art. Heady slufi for a hibliogfo-; 
phyl The context in which DfSledhdfr writs' 
makes R even more surprising; 
phy; -The context in which Dt Siedhofi,vmtd|' 
Bled In 1981 pt the Bavarian College for Qv.ll 
' • &nticei^ofeSSiojials in Munlch.. • 
v WTOricentTate ontheArf^tfiii 

‘musical of the ■ twentieth' cehtur^/wWchi they 
■'.^e.-daj.next tojazz, the; mastorigiiial .cultural 
L acbteyeip6qt.b£ the'Upited fitates^ey^Jf} 


that takes in everything but illuminates little. It 
is easy to sympathize with their dilemma but 
something sharper in focus is essential to pro- 
vide a proper context for what they have 
assembled. Where, for example, does George 
Edwardes fit into tjieir conception of musical 
eomedy (for which "musical" is, they explain, 
v ^abbreviation)? They, list Ursula Bloom’s 
1 r biography*! a. general ptudy and a, dne-page 
newspaper article by .William Archer. Gilbert 
-r and: Su 11 iVan. don’t, seem. to : thakean : entrance, 
; . and fpr the Showboat 'phenomenon they list 
; ;,.Kqnly Six ifonwYtlfrerfare n'ewsp&per articles arid 
irttyb . .ate’. $tesejf.. Phil ip ; Graham’s standard 
»*, !/ W * iShowbodts (1952) V is omitted. Some 
’ ,V; ;? tl empt'at definition inessential if an impress* 
1 5 top Is pot to be given that the lists themselves 
% f rit^ t^define tfiegqbj ect ^Makijig a selection 


, ! attempt ; foi&Yfef a; huie tiel^but, 

- V.;. , 


And one shortcoming of this exiremd.k 
(eresting hook is Hint Jones » too re I* 
accept more or less uncritically (or atbeu 
spirit of neutral factual enquiry) eJentfel 
four heroes do. Thus he makes no ccraS* 
Peter Brook’s atrocious mutilation - so naa 
but so so crucial - of King LearinhisleoZ 
J962 production; or on the fact that dn2 
this, nnd despite Brook's allegedly ujl 
tian” approach, the play still came boob, 
profoundly and unforgettably moving. 
this great production, then, on Brook'nm 
terms, a failure? Wc are not told. Noraren 
told whether Jones actually saw it, or eoyoffc 
four productions whose creative piocessesh 
so fascinulingly presents -though he may la, 
seen Brecht’s production of Mother C<m 
and Kazan's S/ree/cnr in the 1950s, and BroeTi 
MaratlSade in the 1960s. One misses, Mo} 
his intelligent and evenhanded accounts tu 
pressure of personal experience. 

The book is organized like a set of (aua* 
books, and it encapsulates, succinctly aodrii 
remarkably little jargon, four crucial agao 
the life of modern theatre. Onetheoeitid 
emerges, to the point of demanding i ifcfe 
book to itself, is the changing role offinuujf 
resources - involving, as they especially 
length of time available for rebtz^. 
Another is the way in which the presroukt 
and perception of character defines, aodbik 
fined by, changing dramatic styles, rnethri 
and purposes. Thus, for Stanislavsky, ihrpe& 
ple in The Seagull had motivations and rw 
tions as real and as calculable as the aiu&ricrt 
whereas the figures in the MamtlSait (« 
hesitates to call them people) were, by deb 
tion, created to be manipulated, unbuntarf 
by motivations, circumstances or Htadin 
We are in close proximity to the art of Bed 
ett here: an art which, as he himself® 
said, is too proud for the farce of giving a! 
receiving. 


pose, which is to expose political andmeri 
illusions. Richard Allen Cave’s condoa? 
essay on “Romantic Drama in 
reflects on various nineteenth-century 
tions, and appraises recent revivals of, toij 
ance, The Borderers, Marino Faliew ml 
Cenci. He, too, insists on “the Inner dp* 
of Romantic drama, nnd claims that ri i. 
lyricism serves the dramatic purpose oft® 
nnlly patterning the inner soul. 

This is n vigorous and illuniinatingcowj 
of essays. It tends, however, Jn toiwjj 
tion on theme nnd dramatic theory, w 
question of linguistic register. A u™* 
poetry” is not necessarily in Itself 
dramatic success. But a “tirade of poc^T 
register that is cither imitatlvely . 
luslily lyrical may be. Whether n 
ence "will listen with any patiertce 
sonant Jacobean emphases of Mon 
and The Cenci , for instance, or. to® 
tinuous grand cantablle of ^ ^ 

ethetts Unbound , is a question 
altogether been proved. 


perhaps inevitably, citations on ^ 
are rather sketchy. Of course, l , 
game suggesting titles that ou £>. ^ 
eluded , especially for a' highly sel . ^ 

making all allowances, it is o • 
Wilmeth’s first-rate bibHograpW ^ » 
and English Popular Entettaton**Wg 
overlooked, and, as two Bn*®- 
raphles are included,, that the . . 

music hall (1979) is left oqt. ^ . .Jwoci* 
The compilers afe onmuwfl 
when dealing with the American jp 
stage rad film maitifestelfn^^ 
good on the musical "outsideN ^ 

This, to be fair, forms 
graphy and it is tvell organized* ^ ^ ^ 

. provided with good indexes- 
. important stupes are 

/ helpftil, if mainly descrip^^^^ 

- doubt that for its area of mate ^ 
prove 'a very useful 

; phy can change, attitudes qw . Vj 
■■ Dr Sledhrtff hnnes is mOte dpUPW“ 


Hugh Haughton 

MICHAEL HOFMANN 

Acrimony 

79 pp. Faber. £8.95. 

0571 14 527 2 

Nights In the Iron Hotel , Michael Hofmann’s 
first collection, showed that he was a poet to 
*atcb, not least because he was so evidently 
committed to watching. Placing the poet by 
means of curiously external signs, the language 
of nomenclature and measurement, focusing 
on photographs, images on a television screen, 
trtiic prints, close-ups of acquaintances or 
iffiptical r&umfis of literary lives, these poems 
created a small museum of biographical epi- 
tomes and sociological tableaux. The new col- 
lection confirms the sharpness of his eye, and 
its stark title, Acrimony, suggests its sharper 
emotional climate. 

Like the earlier book, this is a gallery of 
biMtudles but this time, in a way that 
resembles Robert Lowell’s cruelly attentive 
portraits of himself and his family, they are 
strung along an explicitly autobiographical 
thread. In fact the book is divided into two 
distinct halves, the first a series of acrid 
vignettes of an independent life in Cambridge 
and London, and the second, a tart, candid 
sequence of poems about Hofmann’s changing 
relationship to his German father, the writer 
Qtrt Hofmann, from early childhood to the 
present. Both halves, however, use the first 
person of autobiography and the prevailing 
mood as a kind of clarifying lens, not as 
invitations to the consolations of confession. 

; The result is a book of poems which might 
easily have been something else - clinical 
studies, diary jottings, prose memoirs: reports 
investigating self and family, or documenting 
sotiil and personal dereliction with something 
like that “scrupulous meanness” Joyce aspired 
to in Dubliners. 

Like the Chekhovian short-story-teller he 
occasionally invokes, Hofmann seems most in- 
terested in moments when nothing much is 
going on, and emotions involving uncomfort- 
; «He mixed dissociations. The poem called 
'Friction” names and describes a state basic to 
J® wiki, “resistance, the hum of ohms” and a 
“home ground" characterized by "cageyness, 
‘tads, ennui’’, here a stalemate between lov? 
. 'Throughout , he dwells on the materials of 

home but specializes in the moments and 
places he doesn't feel at home in. A street- 
: Kenc or country weekend, a conversation in a 
«r or bedroom, become the •equivalent of the 
^ °f the crime in a detective story or the 


site of a battle in a war-correspondent’s report. 
In fact many of the poems read like link-pas- 
sages in lost spy-stories or fragmentary domes- 
tic thrillers, the bits which register in-between 
states fraught with past and future history- like 
the opening of “Nighthawks": 

Time Isn't money, at our age, it's water. 

You couldn't say we cupped our hands very tightly. 
We missed the second-last train, and find ourselves 
at the station with half an hour to kill. 

or the close of "Disturbances": 

The house is breaking up, and still I’m hanging on 

here: 

scaffolding and a skip at (he door, smelts of dust 
and sawdust, the trepanation of the floorboards. 

These poems are vivid on moodiness, wait- 
ing, hanging on, killing time; they crackle with 
inertia and irritation. “Our silence is irksome 
and confrontational. / As you sit across from 
me, I could wish you away”; "My arms 
twitched / as though my shirt had been the shirt 
of Nesaus” ; "your salami breath tyrannized the 
bedroom”; "I’ve spent a half-life cornered 
listening to you" - his own body, a lover's 
habits, and his father above all, flicker into life 
in these pages through their capacity to irk 
Hofmann into perception. He has given a new 
twist to the poetry of complaint by locatingit so 
firmly in the fine tediums of domestic life. 

"Trie house is breaking up”: Hofmann’s vi- 
sion dwells on the impermanence of his dwell- 
ings, the unreliability and erosiveness of 
things, the scan of time. Worn jeans, bleached 
sunflowers, rusted iron, hairs on a comb, “rich 
stains in the lavatory bowl”, e pigeon’s cosy 
“excremental hollow” in a “ruined chiropod- 
ist’s", a “moulting carpet” where he is com- 
memorated by “coffee-stains” - these are the 
things which catch his eye on home ground. 
Outside, he has a particular interest in names, 
slogans, graffiti, urban dreck - signs of the 
"change and decay” he sees all around. He is a 
connoisseur of the tacky surfaces of modern 
city life - dogs that “vet the garbage”, "old 
Labour slogans” like “passed deadlines", “Joy, 
local” in a phone-box, motor-mews and reno- 
vated precincts, kerb-crawlers in Bayswater, 
the writings on the wall of Mrs Thatcher’s 
Britain. Taken together, “Albion’s Market” 
and “From Kensal Rise to Heaven” compose a 
chillingly accurate tableau of contemporary 
London: 

At night, the taxis crawled through Bayswater, 
where women dangled their “most things consi- 
dered” from the kerb. • 
A man came down the street with the meth-plnk eyes 
of a white rat, his gait a mortal shuffle. 

A British bulldog bowler hat clung to bis melting 

skull. 


In the silent republic 


Dooley 

SMITH 

l-'ftm . 

V ^NewcastieonTyne: Bloodaxe. £4.95. 
0906427940 

• ^ ^wanderer’s, tale, the same /I began long 
°P° nln 8 of “Encounter at St Mar- 
; catches the mood of dislocation and en- 
1 "«we that has been characteristic of Ken 
rj 252,5 WOf k from the beginning. His latest 
- fanns ■ ■ mvi (pronounced, the blurb in- 
terr °r), carries over from sequences 


V 2J 1 W* Crazy-and^Fox.Running” a fas- 
^ *4* wahderers, exiles and outcasts. 

! |eimf\i protagonists both spread 

* jfk'^7 experience it - hooligan anger cobab- 
7^5? S . “.Wrtfing. 'sense of paranoia, 

!. iwjl^lariy the case with Sir John. 

“Giovanni Awkward”, 
English mercenary who 
“Havvkwood”, the 
£ iy •^W^ rma lly varied but predominant- 
'flquences in Srpith’s new book. 

created 

S were paid off after a 

^ihdred; Yd'art’ War, Hawkwood 
W«fete, or contract killer, for 
8tetes.; A man “given to the 
$ ?. j;. 8 ?' 'responsible for "a three- 
- whetfe the population 
*%» riqf to the sword following 
u Whgue, sangue”, Snpth 


uses the figure of Hawkwood as focus for a 
meditation on the nature of military violence, 
nudging the reader’s attention hone too gently 
towards contemporary parallels: 

I make war because there ia no work in England 
and profit from necessity. 

I who have privatised war, 

I have made of my life great Industry. 

The combination of scorn and compassion 
that marks the best poems in Terra would put 
one in mind of Wilfred Owen wercit not for the 
presence of that streetwise drifter in the slouch 
hat, the central persona of “The London 
Poems” and "Ignore Previous Telegram", who 
is always ready to puncture any inflation with a 
delighted sense of absurdity. Some of Smith’s 
targets in these poems are predictably easy: 
Reagan and Nancy, for example, or Mrs 
Thatcher as “Snobby Roberts” (“I think she’s 
never been iivedin, Mother says”). This “hero 
of the silent republic” speaks urgently and 
fluently, and is rarely afraid of repeating him- 
self . The cumulative portrait he presents of the 
life of Britain’s internal exiles - the unem- 
ployed, or plain ignored -is damning, depress- 
ing and accurate: 

he feara skinheads 

jn the drains and angels in the elevator 

and the number 5 bus wUl never pome now. 

Sraith’s.generosify towards common humanity 
(“Each of us, each with a tale tq tell") makes 
his terrain of pity a populous one, and makes 
Teira, a vital and provocative book, difficult to 
Ignore. < ■ 


. . . Game spirits, UK and service industries, 
an economy stripped to the skin trade. Sex and 

security. 

Arsenal boot boys, white slaves and the SAS. 

All Hofmann's poetry thrives on loaded 
detail, but in a handful of poems detail bears 
the weight of calculated political allegory. 
There is at any rate a political dimension to his 
vision of environmental threat and dereliction. 
"Aerial Perspective" describes a “dog-eared, 
dog-rose comer" of rural England “where the 
picturesque collides with the strategically im- 
portant” and AW ACS look down on golf 
greens, while the sardonically titled “Eclogue” 
conjures a kind of “allegorical Victorian 
sculpture" of “Industry undressing in front of 
Agriculture” from a landscape where sheep 
browse among the mins of nineteenth-century 
industry. The last poem in the book’s first half, 
“Campaign Fever", emblematically moves out 
from the characteristic scene of benumbed 
domesticity with which it opens - where lovers 
compete with plants for air in “the thick 
vegetable breath of under the eaves” - to 
invoke a larger vision of waste in the public 
space of a Britain where Denis Thatcher 
“made his pile by clearing railway lines with 
sheep dip”: 

When he sold his shores, they grew neglected, 
plants break out and reclaim the very pavements . . . 

I think of you trundling across Middle England, 
Peterborough, Leicester, Birmingham New Street - 
the onetime marginals - up to your eyes in a vigorous, 
delinquent haze of buttercups, milfoil and maple 

scrub. 

This is as near as any of the poems comes to a 
moment of renovation or transcendence, but it 
is a vision of ambiguous marginal promise, 
hardly separable from despair. 

“My Father's House” is a sequence of poems 
which add up to a double-portrait of father and 
son, but it too is bom of decay and a sense of 
neglect. The poems chart the boy’s changing 
views of his father during their intermittent 
relationship after divorce and the break-up of 
the family. Since the Life Studies of Hofmann’s 
poetic father, Robert Lowell (the subject of his 
graduate research), modem poetry has been 
full of fathers and sons, family sagas and 
recovered childhood. Seamus Heaney, Tony 
Harrison, Paul Muldoon, Hugo Williams, 
Craig Raine and many others have led us on 
journeys round their respective fathers, but 
few have matched the tender, bitter clarity and 
intimate externality of Hofmann’s sustained 
composite portrait, with its mixture of accusa- 
tion and idealization. Their relationship is 
registered in a series of scrupulously prosaic 
close-ups which home in on their lack of 
closeness, as in the cruel detail of “Errant”: 

Under pur eyes, 

clarified by balloon spectacles, I see bleak anal 

pleats. 

Once, you offered me your dippings file- the human 

touch! 

or the epiphany from his “fugitive childhood” 
recalled in “Fine Adjustments": 

All at once, my nature as a child bits me. 

1 was a moving particle, tike the skiddiog-ligbts 
in a film still. Provoking and of no account 
I kept tq) a constant rearguard action, jibing, 
commenting, sermonizing. "Why did Gad give me n 

voice,” 

I asked, “if you always keep the radio on?” 
Perhaps the most striking thing about this 
memoir of his father - and indeed about the 
book as a whole - is this taut, sharp-eyed 
estimation of distance, its precision about flue 
misadjustments. 

Hofmann has begun to develop an almost 
novelistic expertise in naming very particular 
moods and social feelings for which |ie finds 
meticulous compound labels. He speaks of the 
“hospitality and unease” of being a guest, of 
"feeling unhappy, the wrong age" while a girl- 
friend troops off lo a family wedding "in a 
gaggle of tradition and collective enchant- 
ment" Studiously disenchanted, he says of a 
friend “asleep, motorized, tidal, you drive me 
to the wall”, and records himself as "stuffy and 
centripetal" as he tags after Ids hosts. He finds 
himself "worn down by tolerance and inclu- 
sion” , notices a man “with, the manner of a 
laughing-gas victim, 7 rich, frightened and jo- 
vial", recalls walks with his father when he felt 
“taller and faster but more considerate, tense, 
• overgrown, there bn sufferance”. Here- is his 
portrait of the artist as ageing studpnt: ... 

I'm so fearful and indecisive, all my life 


has been in education, higher and higher education 

Whai future for the fly with his eye on the flypaper? 
Such compound naming of feelings is certainly 
not indecisive. It shows that the fly has an eye 
on the fly as well as the fly-paper. That is part 
of the higher poetic education going on in these 
subtly discomfiting poems of social discomfort. 

Perhaps he should beware his hangover 
smart alienation effects and his. occasionally 
formulaic conjunction of nominal pairs on the 
model of Seamus Heaney's “arithmetic and 
fear” (we get “anthracite and purges”, “sex 
and security”, “jokes and hard lines”, and 
“deluded ness and control”). There is, too, 
something fearfully constricted about these 
packed, curiously voiceless poems, with their 
resolute refusal of resonance and poetic 
licence. The best poems, like “Between Bed 
and Wastepaper Basket" or “My Father at 
Fifty" or “Campaign Fever”, have an immacu- 
lately -grubby verisimilitude but are hard to 
share. Though they dwell on intimate details, 
they establish no intimacy, leaving the reader 
simply an observer of their observations, a 
witness to their acrimonious accuracies. 

If this suggests n limitation to Hofmann’s 
abstemious craft, it is also the predicament he 
writes out of. More than nny of the individual 
poems, it is the cumulative effect of the whole 
book, and in particular the “fastidious and dis- 
loyal” portrait ofliis relationship with his “indi- 
vidual, overwhelming, impossible father”, that 
is impressive in its commitment to the cold 
climate of clearsightedness. Its very mask of 
hard-boiled reportage acquires a certain gener- 
osity and poignancy in its devotion to- the 
blank, provisional, graffiti-scrawled empirical 
world Hofmann knows. It often strikes me as 
surprising that he has chosen poetry as a 
medium at all, but perhaps this robustly indi- 
vidual book is the stronger for that. 

On the farm 

William Logan 

RICHARD KENNEY 
Orrery 

108pp. New York: Atheneum. $17.50 
(paperback, $10.95). 

0689116314 

Richard Kenney’s first book, The Evolution of 
the Flightless Bird (1984), introduced a rich, 
baroque and unusual imagination, one which 
derived satisfaction from science and history, 
subjects poetry is usually content to ignore. 
Orrery is even more ambitious, the entire book 
being one complex instrument linking the lives 
on a cider-milling farm in Vermont to the stars 
and seasons through the small planetary appar- 
atus, the orrery, that can wheel forwards and 
backwards in time, always keeping the planets 
in their just alignments. 

Hie book’s first section, a series of sonnets 
bewilderingly jammed with information, is 
fraught with the complications of both physics 
and memory, This is followed by a long se- 
quence tracing the trajectories of farm life 
through the six seasons of one New England 
year - the four familiar ones, and two extra 
called Locking and Unlocking, or Hunting and 
Sugar. The seasons remain in their fixed order, 
but the individual scenes may shift from year to 
year, granting the annual rituals of labour an 
Emersonian transcendence. 

The book closes with a group of riddling 
poems in a two-stress measure not much 
attempted, and not much mastered, since 
Auden. Kenney’s verbal flourishes are usually 
- harnessed to the work nt hand, and any ex- 
travagance seems more the fault of ebullience 
than affectation. The grand conceit, intricate . 
and unwieldy, continually threatens, though, 
to overwhelm Us. frail rural- subject. Without ■ 
the complex supporting universe of actions and 
interactioRS,.the individual poems read rather 
like a diary. The poet's genial optimism wilful- 
ly ignores the harsh or sordid nspects of farm 
life; the. emotions of the characters, simple- 
hearted but not simple-minded , are unequal to 
the technician’s vocabulary. Kenney's achieve- 
ment is measured by his ambition more than 
his success: the book displays the gifts of 
■ intelligence and language that are his to 
contTO). 
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To ask the hard question 


Alice H. G. Phillips 

GEORGE PLIMPTON (Editor) 

Writers at Work: The "Paris Review" 
interviews; seventh series 
331pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.50. 

043637613 X 
DJ UNA BARNES 

“I Could Never Be Lonely Without a 

Husband”: Interviews 

396pp. Virago. Paperback, £5.50. 

0860687961 

Samuel Johnson was interviewed; but, as John 
Updike points out in his introduction to the 
seventh volume of Writers at Work : The "Paris 
Review*’ interviews, only in this century has 
interest really developed in the person behind 
the authorial mask. Before, "it was generally 
assumed that a writer had said what he had to 
say in his works"; nowadays, many prefer read- 
ing about a botched life to reading the per- 
fected work - when they lead at all - and the 
growing class of aspiring writers wants to hear 
from the masters how they do it. Since the late 
1950s, the Paris Review, under the editorship 
of George Plimpton, has published interviews 
with most of the world’s outstanding, and 
many of its merely well known, writers - from 
T. S. Eliot to P. G. Wode house. Intelligently 
prompted, they speak about how they came to 
be writers and how they continue to write, with 
excursions into politics, philosophy and mild 
literary gossip. 

Although in this volume Arthur Koestlcr (in 
his last interview before his death) describes 
his acid trip, Eug&ne Ionesco exposes the Col- 
lege de Pataphysique, and editor and literary 
historian Malcolm Cowle-y dispenses titbits on 
Hemingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Hart Crane 
and John Cheever, Writers at Work does not 
pander to low-level curiosity about authors’ 
lives. Philip Roth deflects personal questions 
by talking about how the novelist may distort 


and subvert his experiences to produce fiction. 
Milan Kundera agreed to a “discussion on the 
art of composition", to direct attention back to 
his books; his disembodied voice expounds for 
readers his “polyphonic” philosophy of the 
novel, with the interviewer's questions draw- 
ing him on. 

Unlike most interviewees, the writers in- 
cluded in the Paris Review series are given 
control over the final result. Philip Larkin 
asked that his interview be conducted by mail, 
obviating direct confrontation and the tricky 
follow-up question; he took five months to 
write out his answers to the submitted list of 
queries. Roth and his interviewer. Hermione 
Lee, spent months hammering out a text from 
the transcripts of a day and a half of taped 
conversations. The writers expanded on and 
slashed what they had said, rearranged it en- 
tirely, shaping the written interview as they 
would their literary works. So doing, they also 
shape a public image of themselves. 

Through the smooth words and the mea- 
sured tones, however, the writers' personali- 
ties still show. Larkin: “If I could answer this 
sort of question, I'd be a professor rather than 
a librarian"; Ionesco: “I detest and despise 
success, yet I cannot do without it. I am like a 
drug addict - if nobody talks about me for a 
couple of months I have withdrawal symp- 
toms"; Edna O’ Brien: “I feel I am a cripple 
with the craving for wings.” But the interviews, 
relaxed and candid as they sometimes seem, 
witty and engaging as they often are, must be 
read as formal statements and not regarded as 
conversational interchanges. 

After spending 300 pages with thirteen 
minds obsessed with a single art, it is a relief to 
be introduced to Gabriel Deslys, a singer who 
turned a scandal involving herself, the King of 
Portugal and a wheelbarrow into lifetime 
celebrity, and to D. W. Griffith in one of his 
more frivolous moods. They are only two of 
the forty con artists and true artists interviewed 
by the novelist and poet Djuna Barnes in the 


Ex-conventional 


John Sutherland 


V' 


WILLIAM SIMS BAINBRIDGE 
Dimensions of Science Fiction 
278pp. Harvard University Press. 

0 674 20725 4 

Dimensions of Science Fiction comes at its sub- 
ject from an unusual angle. William Sims Bain- 
bridge is a sociologist. He Is not, as he is at 
some pains to, point out, an “armchair sociolo- 
gist" of the squishy "structuralist" persuasion, 
but a hard data ethnographer. Bainbridge, this 
is to shy, arrives at his conclusions by empir- 
ical survey and quantitative analysis. He com- 
municates his findings most happily by graph, 
equation and table. 

- Bainbridge begins by setting up science fic- 
tion in a way that is foreign to the literary critic. 
The inert categories of ‘‘genTe", “texts" or 
•"canon" are given no priority. Nor does he 
.think In terms of the conventional author- 
reader bbnd. Instead, Bainbridge pictures SF ' 
as a “subculture”, a small but in' itself- total 
society comprising fads, authors, editors, re- 
viewers, publishers. The printed works of SF 
functioiLnot as a literary end-product, but as 
one of the several ; means by which subculture 
members communicate among, themselves, 
.end with society at large.- such, SF books 
[and magazines are important, but not neces- 
sarily more important than the tee-shirts fans ■ 
•ftear or the, bumper stickers, theystick on their 
'care. !/;• . ■••• 1 

" Having “societjzed'* SF, Bambridge pro- 
eeeds to interrogate* its p'erBortrtel via question- 
nahre. He found Ills representative sample . in 
•the Igiianacori World $dence ‘Fiction; Conr 
vention held In Phoenix', Arizona, in 1978. 
.595 participants ^writers, fads, publishers, 
groupies) responded. Initial breakdown re^ 
vealed tliem to be 58.6 per cent male fcnd on 
Average twenty-five y ears : old . They began 
feuding $F at an average age often. Currently 
56.2 percent belonged to one or more SF fan 
: c!u& Aqd “the typical respondent said that 
exactly half his'or her friends wqre SF fans". 

It isi of course,; likjify that Bainbridge Was 
r " ’ ; mori^about ranvorttion-goerS than 


typical readers of SF. Nevertheless, he con- 
fidently uses the answers of his 595 informants 
to map out the “four dimensions" of the SF 
world: “three of ideology and one of time”. The 
ideological dimensions are (1) hard science, (2) 
new wave, (3) the fantasy duster. The temporal 
dimension extends from the 1920s to 1978. 

Much of Bainbridge’s subsequent text is 
taken up with multifactorial analysis. It is 
rather technical and as far as I can judge scru- 
pulous. Some of his findings (on women and 
SF, for instance) are enlightening. But his 
number crunching also delivers such banal con- 
clusions as that Robert Heinlein is a Hard 
Science and Barry N. Malzberg a New Wave 
writer. This is about as useful as discovering 
that Keats is a Romantic poet. 

There are, just to get them out of the way, 


early years of the century, when both commer- 
cial culture and the avant garde were thriving. 
She cornered Florenz Ziegfeld nml James 
Joyce, Montparnasse models, the all-blnck cast 
of the gospel musical Green Pastures, Coco 
Chanel, Billy Sunday, the baseball-playcr- 
tumed preacher, and Mother Jones, the union 
organizer. Many of her subjects have slipped 
into obscurity, and all are now dead; editor 
Alyce Barry, with the help of excellent brief 
biographies by Dougins Messerli and Barnes’s 
own Beardsley-influenced pen-and-ink por- 
traits, re-animates them in this skewed volume 
of social history, ‘7 Could Never Be Lonely 
Without a Husband ”. 

Barnes began her experimental novel, the 
cult masterpiece Nightwood, the year she 
stopped writing for popular publications like 
the New York Sun and Bruno's Weekly , after 
eighteen years of earning her living ns a jour- 
nalist. Like the standard newspaper prose of 
the 1910s and 20s, Barnes's is highly coloured, 
openly opinionated, cavalier with the facts. 
Whereas the power in the Writers at Work 
interviews is vested in the authors inverviewed, 
Barnes as the interviewer has the power here - 
even when she has had to scheme to get to her 
celebrity and, by rights, ought to be cowed. 
She teases, taunts, grows outrageously familiar 
(at least in her version of events), warning one 
victim, after the interview, “I’m going to write 
about you and I’m going to be honest. I'm 
going to say that you talked a lot, but didn’t say 
anything." 

Barnes had an artistic vision that was stron- 
ger than the powerful people she interviewed, 
and was too powerful for her in the end (for the 
last forty-two years of her life, she lived like a 
hermit in her Greenwich Village flat). She be- 
lieved in perishability, and wrote satirically 
and sadly about the eminently forgettable on 
quick-decaying newsprint. She uses the men 
and women she interviews much as she uses the 
character Dr O'Connor in Nightwood, ignor- 


other layman's objections to Bainbridge's 
enthnographic exercise. It is irritating that he 
ignores the sizeable literary criticism on SF. 
For example, he (falsely) claims that there is no 
history of SFs nineteenth-century origins. This 
permits him to treat SF os a newborn twen- 
tieth-century thing, and exclusively American. 
I. F. Clarke and Darko Suvln (neither of whom 
Bainbridge seems to have heard of) have re- 
vealed in detail the Victorian and European 
foundations of modem science fiction. Only 
the name Is new, and America is only one of 
the places it has taken root. It is n mere pro- 
cedural convenience, and a lazy one at that, to 
obliterate SFs historical and international past 
as Bainbridge does. His four dimensions 
should be at least six. 

For all its faults, Ditnensions of Science FIc- 


Strangers and afraid 


Peter Quartermaine . 

ANTHONY J.HASSALL 

Strange Country: A study of Randolph Stow 

213pp. University of Queensland Press. ' 

£19.95, 

0702218669 


Though subtj tied. A study of Randolph Stow, 

Anthohy HassalTs Strange Country undertakes 

biography only Where It ,is deenjed useful for vumviaanon oi anraropoiogicai, m 
literary-crihcal discus&ions, and depfends in the literary skills, uniquely fit him, • 
main On an understanding and informed taiuL 1 «»•_. * •*. 


ing the biographical details, trapping 
shadowy settings lit by cruel ' 
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Artist of the fallen world 


Stow is a writer of exceptional and varied 
talents; what the 1981 Oxford History of Au- 
stralian Literature ungenerously (and, by 1984, 
inaccurately) termed hlG “disappointingly slen- 
der achievement” is here seen as characterized 
by a profound and wide-ranging exploration of 
both, the experience. and the. significance of 
alienation, “tribal, racial, urban, geographic, 
religious”. These are themes very much of our 
time, for which the complex pattern of Stow’s 
own life and inheritance, as well as his rare 
combination of anthropological, linguisticand 


njrin on an understanding and informed read: 
ing. S tow the writer than, rather than thfe man, 
•, « the book’s concern . Hassali argues shrewdly 
(apropos of Stow’s preference for open-ended 
;fclbstife oyer neat “enejihgs") that “explain 


Bom. in 1935 in - Western Australia, and 
much travelled, Stow settled In 1969 in Suffolk, 
arid moved ln -1981 to E^sex; both are areas 
from which his ancestors emigrated five gen- 
erations previously. Hi^ knowledge of.(for ex- 
ample) Aboriginal,' Trobriaiid Island and 
••„ medieval English language apt) lore ’ (hot to 

MJ a:.refracllon, pot a reflec- mention in intimate acquaintance with Suffolk 

;folk-taljs. and the taverns of Old Harwich) 
variously informs tiis writings.’ And always col- ; 
precise description? hti efidtd achieve of thitfAs- diVdrsematerial, S, as^Hass^ 

disturbingly sharp awareness ‘that ; 
' life (ts mystery, its shape, its pbin- 

.irV :*• •« . 1 • 


(the backstage environs of vaudevillwhZ 
singes lent themselves to this treatSS 
making them utter her own morbid or 
ly comic sentiments: w 

This is a pit wherein wc prove women ik, 
game women that make up a Hippodrome cW 
Down, down they go. with head erect.doj 
dark und cokl, while upon the brink stands^*? 
ers . . . the Ad;mi thut did not dare. * 

But in nil this gloom, Barnes’s subverslveii 
her innovative forms and wild metaphor^ 
affection for the more lovable of her sub™ 
are hard to resist. ^ 

Barnes is a central character in the in* 
views, as well as the creator of others, aj 
there she gives herself away. Before desccfc 
her first meeting with the photographed 
Stieglitz, years hefore, Barnes sketches btai 
as she was then, a young student dutetogb 
art-school drawings, who had justtoochedib 
fringes of New York bohemia and wuitnfi) 
impressed by its nonchalant poets and mi- 
dlists; she also admits that she faadnmta 
in love, except with art. She loses her to- 
per, revealing years of accumulated ma 
frustrations, in the interview withfouiJ 
Ogden Stewart, who had had fanUsticuott 
as a humorist and actor without even tjjtj 
She actually shouts at him, “Do you m 
think of those millions who have trained, id 
struggled, and wept, just to attain acute 
well-merited oblivion, while you . . . roUwa 
and find yourself famous?". Stewart effijme 
politely if she is short of money. Baroesretm 
with the sarcasm of the wage-slave: ‘TVete 
view successful people just to pms, 
ourselves from becoming groggy with ridtp: 
and caviar; to save ourselves from becCH} 
blunted with idleness.” Leaving, shete&b 
he can plagiarize her wittiest lines, as lhq*l 
never get the breaks otherwise, and disapfK 
into the night. 


Gerald Mangan 


jobnfante 


^p. Santa Barbara: Black Sparrow 
paperback, £8.95. 

086785649 0 

Wall Until Spring, Bandinl 
190pp. Panther. Paperback, £2.50. 
058606426 5 
fie Wine of Youth 

230pp. Paladin. Paperback, £3.50. 


tion is a ground-breaking book. Bainbh^* 
sociologist, is interested in anatomizing Bri 
subculture because he sees intimate eon** 
ions between its ideologies, and the draaf 
ideologies of "real-world America*. An«3 
lives its science fiction; notably- as Bainbjl 
points out - in the paths it dictates 
emerging technology (Space Odyssepw^S 
Ware?) SFis also inextricably bound into « 
of the country's most powerful cults, b 
line Bainbridge has an illuminating^* 1 
tracing the Church of Scientology k”, 
pulpy origins in A. E. van Vogt’s lw 
The World of Null- A. Altogether, 
of Science Fiction is one 
science fiction (and even 
literary sociology) worth keeping 
shelves. 


ginning of that book was a wild and enormous 
miracle to me”), and hinting at astory of "terri- 
ble luck, and a terrible fate” that still remains 
to be told. 

As a young man in downtown Los Angeles, 
"starving and drinking and trying to be a wri- 
ter” , Bukowski was well placed to identify with 
Bandini, in the same circumstances; but Fame 
was evidently not encouraged to be quite as 
raw as Bukowski in his portrayal of them. The 
Road to Los Angeles seems to have been re- 
jected as too “provocative” for the period, 
although its nearest approach to indecency is a 
relatively tactful treatment of the adolescent 
hero’s sexual fantasies, and his rather more 
shameless confessions as a thief and liar. A 
shiftless casual worker, sharing a cramped flat 
with his mother and sister, poring over “art- 
model” magazines and metaphysics, and 
dreaming of love and fame, Bandini is an 
archetype of the proletarian autodidact, who 
has fallen under the spell of Nietzsche. 
Ashamed of his background and enraged by his 
poverty, he is bitterly scornful of all the Catho- 
lic virtues, and painfully tom between desire 
and contempt for women. 

The story is episodic and largely unresolved, 
except for his eventual departure, but fortu- 
nately Fante had by then distanced himself just 
enough to exploit its comic potential. The delu- 
sions of grandeur lead to broad farce on his first 
day at a fish-cannery, when he proclaims his 
superiority in typically lofty style (“I’m not 
here permanently: I’m a writer”), and pro- 
ceeds to humiliate himself by vomiting convul- 
sively in front of the entire Filipino work-force. 
(“And they laughed. Oh, that writer! What a 
writer he was. See him writel . . .”) The com- 
edy is Quixotic in the truest sense, but it alter- 
nates subtly with the darker side of his megalo- 
mania - notably in the incestuous tensions that 
arise from his frustration, and an unforgettable 
scene where he wreaks gory vengeance on a 
colony of crabs. 

His next novel - actually his d6but - looked 
further back for a more mature view of his 
origins, and proved to be his masterpiece. Set 
in the snowbound foothills of the Rockies in 
Colorado, which form a permanent white 
bafkdrop to the action. Watt Until Spring, Ban- 
dint is a lucid and strikingly unsentimental 
account of a close-knit family struggling, 
against the odds, to survive hard times with 
Fame seems to have sold most of his prose, dignity; and its most impressive achievement is 
til, but posterity has been lamentably the central portrait of his parents. Svevo Ban- 
lo evaluate It. This may be partly ex- dini, the peasant bricklayer from Abruzz. who 

plained by the twenty-five years of silence that can’t lay bricks for the snow, dominates he 

; ^AmofLife{\952) t v/htnhewasoccu- landscape like a wounded bear - cleanng the 

' ' Pied with screenwriting and increoslngly dis- yard to assuage his fury , and snapping at Ws 
; «Wed by illness, but there is something myste- three unruly sons. While he fifties away his 
; ,notalnhia complete absence from the roll-call nnn, - hfl11 his mous w{e 


U33 Was a Bad Year 

127 pp. Black Sparrow. Paperback , £7.95. 

0876856555 

AskTheDust 

]T5pp. Panther. Paperback, £2.50. 

0586964249 

Dreams from Banker HUI 

141pp. Panther. Paperback, £2.50. 

0586064257 

I decided to eat at Jim’s Place, because I still had 
some money. I ordered ham and eggs. While I ate, 
Jim talked. 

He laid “You read a lot. Did you ever try writing a 
book?" 

That did It. From then on, I wanted to be a writer. 
‘I'm writing a book right now”, I said. 

He wanted to know what kind of a book. 

I aid “My prose is not for sale. I write for post- 
erity.” 

John Fante was twenty-two when he gave this* 
dry account of budding aspirations, in an early 
chapter of The Road to Los Angeles (1933), a 
tot novel that remained unpublished until 
after his death in 1983. The narrator is Arturo 
Mini, the endearingly vainglorious hero of 
the trilogy now reprinted as the Bandini Saga, 
WsJ Until Spring, Bandini (1938), Ask the 
Otat (1939) and Dreams from Bunker HUI 
(1982). Reappearing under various names in 
the stories in The Wine of Youth (originally 
published In 1940 as Dago Red) and the early, 
undated novel 1933 Was a Bad Year, this ubi- 
quitous persona shares most of the given facts 
of Fante's own early life. The son of poor Ital- 
ian-Catholic parents in small-town Colorado, 
burning ambitions lead him to the bright 
fights of Los Angeles, Bandini is clearly the 
ego in what amounts to a serial auto- 
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pittance in the local pool-hall, his pious wife 
Maria prays for his soul; and the crisis develops 
whe n. her censorious mother announces an im- 
pending visit. Svevo goes on a drunk in dread 
of her arrival, succumbs to the allure of a rich 
widow, and leaves Maria to endure the mystery 
of his absence. • 1 

The house lost its identity now. A loose shingle 
whispered caustically to the wind; the electric light 
wires rubbed the gabled back porch, sneering. The 
world of inanimate things found voice, conversed 
with the old house, and the house chattered with 


cronish delight of the discontent within Its walls. The 
boards under her feet squealed their miserable plea- 
sure. 

Bandini would not be home tonight. 

A lesser novelist might have made a monster 
of this figure; but Fante's skilful rendering of 
Svevo’s viewpoint, in the third person, enables 
us to sympathize with the volatile pride that 
makes his poverty all the more insufferable. 
His eldest son Arturo, who comes into focus 
only gradually, hAS obviously inherited enough 
to identify with his father's shame; and this 
growing mutual reflection gives the novel 
much of its force. In his dreams of baseball 
stardom, his worship of the movies, and his 
obstinate passion for a pretty Italian classmate, 
Arturo displays the same impulsive hubris that 
drives his father to infidelity; and when it 
threatens Maria’s health, there is a rare poig- 
nancy in the role he assumes to reconcile them. 
From a wintry atmosphere of sin, instilled at 
school by a strong cast of nuns, the narrative 
moves unobtrusively towards a sense of re- 
demption. 

Fante may have been exaggerating slightly 
when he wrote, in the prefatory note to the new 
edition, that “all of the people of my writing 
life, all of my characters are to be found in this 
early work", but it is certainly true that he 
re-worked the material in many different 
forms; several books soon merge together, as 
parts of a single vivid picture. The short stories 
give the most complete version of his Italian- 
Catholic roots and boyhood traumas: the ter- 
rors of hell and the joys of absolution, the 
stigma of “dago” blood, and the sheer claus- 
trophobia of the one-horse town. 1933 Was a 
Bad Year is a slight but sharply-drawn account 
of his dogged efforts to escape a future in brick- 
laying, as mapped out by his father, and sign up 
as a pitcher for the Chicago Cubs. Poverty 
lends a hand in his defeat, as it does when he 
courts a local rich girl, but both of these escape 
bids are characteristically clumsy. 

By the time he does light out for the territory 
on the Coast, literature has replaced baseball 
as the dream-route to riches. His eye is on the 
Nobel Prize more than on Hollywood, and the 
second and third novels of the trilogy - Ask the 
Dust and Dreams from Bunker Hill - complete 
the chronicle of his struggle in that direction. 
There Is a large element of introspection in this 
adoption of the artist as hero, and it may be 
that writers will read the books with a more 
acute sense of recognition than other readers; 
but it is hard to think of many more entertain- 
ing versions of the familiar story. Bandini is 
aflame with the conviction of his genius, once 
again; but Fante leaves no comer of his vanity 
unexposed; and his quixotic quest remains 
grounded in the fallen world of Sandro Panzas 
- the bartenders, waitresses, landladies and 
whores who cast a cold eye on his self-esteem. 


Sprawled between the ocean and the desert, 
Los Angeles makes the perfect setting for the 
extremes of his own nature; and it is painted in 
detail, with a rare intensity of colour - the 
saloons and drugstores, the flea-pits and flop- 
houses, the jails and hop-joints, the dance- 
halls and burlesque-shows. In a cheap hotel 
with flimsy walls, Bandini lives dn credit and 
oranges, labours for weeks to describe a palm- 
tree, and pours out his soul in letters to the only 
editor who buys his fiction. In both novels the 
plots are subordinate to the self-portrait; but in 
Ask the Dust his main fixation is Camille, a 
neurotic Mexican waitress who inspires a lurid 
kaleidoscope of emotions - from worship to 
contempt, from impotence to frantic lust, from 
pity to a touchingly sublime resignation. When 
he narrowly survives an earthquake, in one of 
the most haunting episodes, it appears as one 
of the lesser upheavals of his life. 

In following the pattern of his own experi- 
ence so closely, Fante seems not to have dis- 
played any great faculty for pure invention; but 
it is also easy to assume that little of imagina- 
tive significance occured to him after the year 
of Penrl Harbor. Although Dreams from 
Bunker Hill was dictated during his final years, 
after ho had lost his sight, it takes the same 
story forward only n year or so, to his first spell 
on a Hollywood payroll. Bandini shares a bed 
with nn elderly landlady, and a house with a 
world-weary English colleague, but he is still 
the same callow youth at the end of it - going 
home on a Greyhound to his mother’s pasta, 
and making an ass of himself at a gathering of 
his former social superiors. 

Band ini's tireless braggadocio to the folks 
back home (“How can you lead such dull 
lives. . .? I swim with Johnny Weismuller; I 
fuck in the twilight”) is comically at odds with 
the anguish he actually feels as an overpaid 
eunuch. When not lusting vainly after his 
secretary, or twiddling his thumbs in the studio 
office, he is frittering away his energies on 
a worthless western, so mutilated by his co- 
writer that he has to withdraw his credit. It’s a 
compelling account of a common disillusion- 
ment, shared by many real writers; and its 
surface wryness does not distract us from the 
sense that it crystallizes a few decades of frus- 
tration. 

All of my work, all of my thinking was so remote 
from the picture that it was stunning, unbelievable. 
As it came lo an end I saw the weary patrons half- 
asleep in their seats, showing no pleasure at all. I was 
glad. It proved my integrity. I was a belter man for 
having refused the credit, a better writer. Time 
would prove it. When’ Velda van der Zee was a 
• forgotten name in tinsel town, the world would atilt 
reckon with Arturo Bandini. 

It may be too late for Fante to appreciate it, 
but time does seem to be fulfilling this pre- 
diction. Bandini is a magnificent creation, and 
his rediscovery is hot before time. 
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For nearly two decades Spanish 
America was gripped by violent 
revolutions for independence. 

In this brilliant survey of the men and 
movements during these critical years, 
.Professor Lynch looks at how a long 
process of alienation from Spain, 
during which Spanish Americaps 
became aware of their Identity, 
eventually resulted in the outbreak of 
war. 

The second edition has been revised to 
take into account recent research on 
the history of Spanish America and 
includes a new section on Central 
America. = 
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Eclogue and idyll 


In the realm of King Coal 


Anna Vanx 

ROSEMARY HARRIS 
Summers of the WUd Rose 
188pp. Fober. £6.95. 

0571 147D2X . 

"Personally, I feet music overrides all differ- 
ences, crosses all frontiers, and is invariably an 
influence for good." So speaks Nell Dobell's 
singing teacher, who is taking her choir to an 
international music competition at Innsbruck. 
And Nell (the choir’s soloist) cannot wait to see 
this country of the mind, to meet Lotte 
Lehmann, Strauss, von Karajan. But it is 1937 
and just before the Anschluss: Hitler visits the 
opera house; FQrtwangler conducts while jack- 
booled lads commit small-time ntrocities; the 
competition itself is an occasion for political 
show. Like the ambivalent pastoral of its title. 
Summers of the Wild Rose is a story of innocent 
notions and their nightmarish evolutions, 
where escape from society results in political 
chaos. When Nell steps off the train and falls 
on top of and immediately in love with an 
Austrian Jew, Franz, the idyll she hnd im- 
agined becomes a war-torn romance, mid Miss 
Armstrong's naive words part of a larger de- 
bate about civilization itself. 

If music is an ideal dimension it is so only in 
the way those Fairylands are whose enchanted 
grounds conceal dragons and other monsters. 
As Nell becomes increasingly aware of 
charmed surfaces and their sinister pitfalls, the 
Arcadian Austria with its pepperpot turrets 
turns into a gothic underworld - likened, with 
musical bravura, to Wagner's dragonland. On 
one occasion Nell goes to meet Hitler - called 
“Wolf" or "Wolfkin” by his friends -dressed in 
a pink extravagance bought for her by an aged 
princess who refers to herself as a fairy god- 
mother. It is a worrying pnrody. For, although 
Harris assembles all the basic properties of 
fairy tales and folk traditions, they are always 
set in the frightening realistic context of his- 
tory. What merely threatens in the fairy tale is 
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here unable to reach a simple fictional resolu- 
tion: the princess reminds Nell that wolves al- 
ways gobble one in the end. 

The parts of Harris's narrative arrange 
themselves like a nest of boxes. Stories invade 
other stories. Wagner's Ring crosses over into 
the triangular affair between Nell and Franz 
and the seductive Her Graff; Romeo and Juliet, 
The Hound of the BaskerviUes, or the tale of 
Count Dracula infiltrate other scenes; and the 
whole, like a true eclogue, is interspersed with 
songs from Goethe, Schubert and Mahler. The 
main story itself has interrupted the book’s 
opening tale of the grown-up Nell’s niece, 
Clare (who, in love with a black boy and bat- 
tling with her parents' prejudices, finds herself 
actively involved in her aunt’s past), in an ex- 
tended flashback. The novel is infected with 
the fear of invasion or interruption. Nell and 
Franz only spend fractured moments together 
and much of the narrative is spent anticipating 
the nearby dangers, the next step of the plot 
always precipitated by .a threat. Just as the 
whole book too, waits, with controlled and 
effective symmetry, for the final reconciliation 
between Nell and Franz after thirty years 
apart. 

The story's happy ending is the only place 
where Rosemary Harris allows a fairy-tale 
structure to override her ironic devices. But 
she is still reluctant to rest on a single level of 
events and continues to manipulate past and 
present when she takes Nell back to Innsbruck 
on a return train journey all those years after 
the beginning of the story. The motivation 
however, is realistic, and justified by the meti- 
culous attention paid to character and historic- 
al detail. Told in the first person by the older 
Nell who looks analytically and seriously at her 
childish self. Summers of the WUd Rose is very 
much a grown-up book in disguise. 

The Bodley Head has recently reissued 
Rosemary Su (cliffs The Witch’s Brat (126pp. 
£3.95. 0370310020), her story of the founding 
of St Bartholomew’s Hospital in London, 
which was first published in 1970. 
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A diary in 
the grand 
manner 

Is it a book or is it a 
diary? The Faber Book 
of Diaries is both; four 
hundred years of the 
diarists’ art, a keyhole 
on the lives of the 
famous and the obscure. 
And there is a new 
history of English social 
life, all the way back to 
1066 . Both pome under 
the critical microscope 
in The Times Books 
Page next Thursday. 


Joanna M otion 

ANDREW TAYLOR 
The Coal House 

144pp. Collins. £5.95 (£4.50, paperback). 

000 1848437 

Andrew Taylor’s first children’s book , the win- 
ner in its Whitbread Prize category, is a vote 
for the north. In The Coal House Alison Lucas, 
aged thirteen, is a reluctant dmigrd. Her 
father’s response to the early death of his wife 
is to move the family, diminished to two, from 
Hertfordshire to the countryside near 
Durham. Alison exchanges her familiar school 
- all glass pavilions and microchip lighting con- 
soles - for an old brick building with a bell- 
tower where silence falls in class when the 
teacher walks in. She moves away from friends 
and grandparents to a new set of human con- 
tacts whose accents she has to work at. To her 
father the north is "honester” and “cleaner". 
For Alison the move is evidence of her own 
powerlessness and another excuse for delaying 
at the edge of life. She fends off the charm of 
the big house with peeling balconies ("like 
Gone with the Wind") and chaotic garden that 
her father buys for the price of a Hertfordshire 
semi. But, despite her doubts, the Coal House, 
whose past is shaped by the coal-scarred land- 
scape, draws Alison into active and partisan 
links with the place and its people. 

For one thing, it gradually dawns on Alison 
that there is a miners’ strike going on: she 
learns that a remote noise from the television 
News has a direct and passionate bearing on 
die lives of people she has become fond of. The 
scale of the trouble is suddenly human and 
personal: “Those are people’s Dadsl” It is the 
more personal to Alison because the strike is a 
recent, painful expression of the history that 
wraps around her home and its surrounding 
countryside. "It was as if the land had been 
savaged beyond support and hastily patched 
up, a surgery that had not quite succeeded. 
Topsoil and gTass seed were not enough to heal 
the old wounds." 

The presence of Alison and her father in the 
old pit-owners’ house serves, through events os 
down-to-earth as the annual Leek Show and as 
perplexing as their night-time encounters with 
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"The Messenger kept skipping up and down'', onttj 
Mervyn Peake’s drawings for Alice in Wcadtihtf 
which can he seen at an exhibition of Peake's tilted 
work at the Royal Festival Hall, until April 12. 

a shadowy visitor, to mend and soothewml 
lives damaged in one way or another by lis; 
Coal. The process provides her with aaevui 
of understandings. By the end of the bool: 
Alison is no longer tempted to marvel al tbc 
care and effort invested in leek-growing quo 
point out that vegetables come cheaper in lb 
shops. At the same time her relationship^ 
her father, wary aud flippant in the aftemuil 
of her mother's death, matures into a plea® 
able and mutual confidence. 

Andrew Taylor handles serious andamto 
material without overloading the book. He 
drama in The Coal House and his occaimi 
urge to crank the tension with asides of & 

she-was-to-reinember-the-remark-later m 

ty are brought down to earth by humciw 
insights into Alison’s everyday traffic withte 
friends and her father ("She felt reward^ 
noble”), and by her skirmish with the rtf 
headed would-be telly don who signs up 
Dad’s girlfriend. Taylor is plainly at howl 
writing for children: The Coal House man* 
exciting, thoughtful and accessible start in 
genre he should continue. 


Inexplicably obvious 


Ann Neville Davies 
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MARGARET MAHY 
Allens In the Family 
168pp. Methuen. £7.95. 
0416973604 
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Central to Aliens in the Family is a belief in the 
. truth of the child's vision which Margaret 
Mahy has explored in earlier works. In 77m 
lion In the Meadow, the boy believes in the 
lion and the force of his vision is so strong that 
his mother is finally won over to. see the world 
In his way; the heroine of The Changeover 
knows that the antique-shop owner Carmody 
Braque is destroying her brother and only by 
■ holding to this knowledge in the face of ration- 
. *1 explanations can she save him. In Aliens in 
the Family , the children, Dora, Lewis and Jac- 
queline (Jake), recognize and accept the rather 

strange boy Bond for the Alien that he is and 
determine to help him at all costs. ■ 
Interwoven with this theme is another of 
Matgaret Mahy’s preoccupations* th6 com- 
plexities of modern family life, in this case 
exemplified by the problems faced by Jake, 
who must reassess her relationshlp with her 
: father, now remarried and With step-children 
• - whip "belonged to him morcthan she, did these 
i days’\ who {s the! Alien in the family - Bond, 

' t ■ ■ ttiabnv fennf 


"the same thoughts and feelings, thesa** 
the same outrage”, and Jake is able io WF 
again the links with her father. 

Typically for a Mahy book, there are 
solutions at the end. Bond returns tobn^ 
environment, his test passed, to w* 
seems a dreary future as a "cataloguer 
universe" . Jake must fly back to her unJ 
tory mother - she cannot take the pj* . 
has opened up for her in her fathersianu^ 
is the character from the nineteenth ' 
Sebastian Webster, who has chosen to jw ^ 
the Maoris, who gains most. Caugn 
"time slippage" which engulfs Bona j"^j 
would-be helpers, he proves his one 
his Maori friends. , 

Margaret Mahy’s use of sdence . 

. means of exploring the effects of t ^ 

able on everyday life is perhaps Jess 
her treatment of the supernatural » 
works r- Bond’s transistorized sister, w 
pie, seems almost to have been in ^ 
the sqke of the joke (and is on a l* ^ 
disappointingly crude dust-jacke , ^ 

of sympathy with the book) . But c 

• an intriguing and engrossing no ■ ^ 
the sexual tensions of earlier b 
the central figure i» an adolescentgu^^ 
the Family generates excitement _ ^ 
Bond’s efforts to escape the evil 


' ^ ■ ?*? faced- with the' ■completeness, 'of her 
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. the, determination of his hu ^ D J^,ant s^ 
brave despite their natures, the • ^ 
■. . df danger,' all make^for an^ 

. , Although the ages of the ^ 

' twelve ^ younger- suggest a 

■ between ten and fourteen, tb 

the introduction might 'fa-- ■ jj'Vaf 
; while the care with wW* 

■ demands close attention. Fortb? 
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Cross-fertilization 


Alan Race 

KENNETH CRAGG 

The Christ and the Faiths: Theology in cross- 
reference 

360 pp. SPCK. Paperback, £13.50. 

0281042240 3 

Something momentous is emerging in Christ- 
ian theology, deriving not so much from the 
internal regeneration of the old agenda, as 
from its recasting. How are we to speak of God 
in a world of multiple religious choice? With 
that question, now forced on us both by neigh- 
bourly circumstances and by a shrinking 
planet, we enter a theological Alice’s Wonder- 
land, a spirit-warp, where Christian (and 
other) faith must forge its identity afresh. 

Combining an unashamed Christian per- 
suasion with heartfelt respect for those of dif- 
fering commitments, Kenneth Cragg is better 
equipped than many to help us chart this new 
but puzzling theological space. The Christ and 
the Faitlts represents the crystallization of his 
understanding of Christ, which has developed 
as the fruit of a long working experience in the 
Middle East (Cragg is a recognized authority in 
Islamic studies) and a sympathetic schooling in 
comparative religion. 

In the uncharted space where faith encoun- 
ters faith and particularity grates against parti- 
cularity, we might be tempted to surrender our 
inherited symbolic forms and opt for a religious 
take-it-or-le ave -it approach to God. Cragg 
eschews that option, feeling it does justice 
neither to Christ nor to the new agenda before 
us. Instead, he seeks to trace a non-polemical, 
yet critically minded path between the central 
symbol of Christianity, the Christ, and the re- 
spective centres of four major world traditions 
-Islam, Judaism, Hinduism, Buddhism. The 
upshot is a non-dogmatic, well-mannered, 
well-measured inclusivism: Christ fulfils and 
enriches the religious aspirations of others; he 
is the flower to their stem. Islamic prophet- 
hood, Jewish chosenness, Hindu universalism 
and Buddhist self-negation all achieve clari- 
fication, completion and correction in Christ, 
according to Cragg. In addition, there is a 
tomisfbr Christians: in the process of defining 


Christ afresh, they will learn to let go of an 
offensive exclusivism that has characterized 
much of their past to date. The whole book is 
impressive for the ground it covers and the 
horizons to which it looks. It must be said, 
however, that Cragg’s somewhat wilfully 
obtuse style has every capacity for obscuring 
the author's main proposals. 

There are problems with the indusivist 
stance in a religiously plural world. One is that 
the fulfilment notion looks like a form of 
absorption, even dissolution, by a circuitous 
route. Cragg does not intend this and he is 
eirenic throughout (except perhaps in the face 
of Theravada Buddhism); but the stance re- 
mains unacceptably judgmental, given the na- 
ture of the environment we are now occupying. 
It opens the door to dialogue with one hand, 
and closes it with the other. A second problem 
is that the roles can easily be reversed, so that 
Christ becomes a preparation for fulfilment by 
other saviour figures and from other perspec- 
tives. And third, the paving-stones Cragg lays 
down between the Christ and the faiths owe 
more to his own yearning than to anything the 
faiths themselves might necessarily recognize. 

Cragg has not gone fully into the implica- 
tions of moving the centre of religious convic- 
tion away from the propositionaily dogmatic to 
the historically more sensitive. His view of 
Christ has not reckoned with much recent cri- 
ticism, which places Jesus firmly within first- 
century Judaism, and leads to the investigation 
of the response to him from within widely dif- 
ferent settings thereafter. In the present plural- 
ist setting we too can make our own variant 
responses to Jesus. To see him as one saviour 
among others, decisive for Christians and uni- 
versally relevant for others, enables Christians 
to hold on to the particular truth of God that 
comes through him without prejudging truth 
from other places. 

Further, if we accept theology as the exercise 
of the religious imagination, dependent on our 
experience and the historical/cultural condi- 
tions of any one time and place, then the sense 
we make of religious pluralism, as a whole, can 
take a different shape from Cragg’s. Accepting 
mutual validity, the religions can together seek 
to construct a picture of the Divine Life 
appropriate to the present age. 


Living with providence 


Grace Jantze n 

mauwce ^viles 

pod’* Action in the World: The Bampton 

Lectures for 1986 

U8PP.SCM. Paperback, £5.95. 

0234020284 

p°« Go<| act in the world? With characteristic 
fategrity and clarity, Maurice Wiles probes the 
question of divine activity from the point of 
VKW of post-modern men and women. In the 
P*st. the difficulty in conceiving of God’s ac- 
° 0n *** located in the being of God : how could 
absolutely changeless, and timeless being 
evolve himself with this changing world? Pro- 
*** Wiles suggests that our present difficul- 
ies with this concept are much more likely to 
“cause of our heightened awareness of 
and of the ordered structure of the 
torsi world, coupled with 6ur inability to 
"Von authoritative Scripture. Xhiis generates 
^cular and Sceptical perspective; identi- 
^ event as an act God becomes 

Problematic. . 

Wiles argues that to speak of God as the 
bdn°" ,S J° a ^® rni that he is the source of all 
hat sense cause of all events'; 

lo iU »M Crear ^’ 8 ave genuine freedom 
rieht .* w * le creat cd to exist in their own 
gfH^L -^ve tfafarei-ahd behaviour patterns 
^ 0r dingly, the love of God for 
“Stans them in their identities by 
^J^widg with their' workings. We can 
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in JL though his ; loving 
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Id .public and personal 
t^; WUqs,. God’s selfr 
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divine causation or indirect manipulation of 
human affairs. When we see an event as pro- 
vidential, we respond religiously, ascribing 
those aspects of events which were not our own 
doing to the grace of God. Jesus can be taken 
as a manifestation of that grace, but not be- 
cause of a miraculous incarnation or resurrec- 
tion.' Rather, we see in him total commitment 
to the loving intention of God. 

If we take Wiles’s account on its own terms, 
a major difficulty arises: where dots the con- 
cept of divine agency get its Initial purchase? If 
nothing that occurs in the world or in history, in 
Scripture, or in our lives or in the life of Jesus, 
is an act of God, then what basis have we for 
claiming that nevertheless the world is, in its 
totality, the realization of a divine action? The 
notion lacks both specificity and evidence. If 
there are indeed no specific acts of God, it is 
difficult to see how we could ever come to 
know that' the universe is itself his unique act, 
or that he has loving intentions towards it. 
Furthermore, if God does not act, there seems 
little reason to suppose that even if he has a 
loving purpose towards the world it would ever 
be realized. Wiles could overcome this latter 
difficulty if he were willing to allow for a built- 
in spiritual evolution as well as a biological 
one; but this, besides being empirically doubt- 
ful, would undermine the notion of freedom 
which is central to his argument. 

In practice, belief in God’s action, and ques- - 
tlons about its wider scope, arise out of specific 
personal experience of that which-is taken os 
providential - in particular, encounter with 
the grace of God in Christ, From; a post- 
Enlightenment point of view, such belief in 
God’s action can be systematically challenged. 
But if we -were to begin from the other end, 
from the personal .encounter with God In . 
Christ, might it not be that tfie challenge would 
go the other way, so that the.spcqlai'.dhd seep- 
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FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of March 20, 1937 , carried a review by 
R. D. Charques of An Actor Prepares by Con- 
stantin Stanislavsky, from which the following 
extracts are taken: 

It is misleading to speak of u the Stanislavsky 
system of acting", and yet difficult to avoid the 
phrase in reviewing Stanislavsky’s contribution 
to the aims of the modern theatre. There is no 
country in the West where theatre art has not 
been touched profoundly by the methods he 
' adopted at the Moscow Art Theatre forty years 
ago and which are still the characteristic 
methods of the Russian theatre as a whole. 
Principles of acting are never wholly new; ‘and 
the discipline upon which the imaginative 
naturalism of . Stanislavsky's productions was 
built owed an incalculable debt to Shchepkin, 
the greatest of Russian actors and teachers of 
an earlier generation. The significant thing ab- 
■ out Stanislavsky's "system” , however, was that 
It formed part pf a coherent philosophy of art 
•(nsidi and outside the theatre. Throughout his 
years of practical work in the Moscow Art 
Theatre he sought to establish a conception 
of acting iq keeping with the principle that art 
was something to be lived rather 1 than re- 
presented. ; 
!"■ The present volume, evidently written in 
•quite recent years, is of an entirely impersonal 
kind - so Impersonai, indeed j as to necessitate 
a se nil- fictitious form. The book consists of & 
series of discussions designed as instruction for 
a groiipofsltidehls of nirting, the chief spokes- 
man being a director named Tortsov. TTie lat- 
; ter provides for both nctors and theatre pro- 
ducers a grammar of acting unlike any other 
... and qf a psychological sbggestiveness that con- 
tinually takes ahe reader by surprise. Tortsov, 
in fact, illustrates in precept and- example 
methods which have long been associated with 
the name of Stanislavsky. . .- At its most 
' perfect, [Stanislavsky] admits, represent atian- 
, ftl acting -the' acting of the elder.Coquelin, for 
. instance is creative art.' But: the power; of 
Creative communication is lost 'hi. represent a- 
tidpal acting less finished or fait|iful than that.' 
“Mechanica (acting,” which exhibits the. dead 
rtiask of non-existent feeling, which relies upon 
} t ^^of,ane,spir; 

. theatrical effect in place pf expressiveness . The 
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true condition of the actor’s art is that he must 
live his part .... 

Stanislavsky . . . recognizes two distinct im- 
pulses of the actor’s art and straightaway ldses 
interest in the impulse which is not his. Mecha- 
nical art, he explains, begins only where crea- 
tive art ends, and with that he assumes he has 
disposed of the aesthetics of the problem. 
Nevertheless, whether or not we take it for 
granted that his subjectivist technique of acting 
is the higher ideal, the practical wisdom with 
wh ; ch it is set forth can win only enthusiasm 
' and admiration. It is the training necessary to 
achieve the inner identification' Of the actor 
with his part which forms the basis of, “the 
Stanislavsky system”. Actual lessons begin 
with self-imposed “problems in action", such 
as writing a letter, tidying up a room, looking 
for a lost object; then pass to the enactment of 
stories invented on the spur of the. moment. 
Precept and practice are combined^ in the 
. book, In regard to the means of concentrating 
attention and the power of learning to use 
“emotion memory" . Since any form of muscu- 
lar tautness in acting interferes with that inner 
emotional, experience which should be the 
actor's constant purpose, Tortsov has a store of 
advice and experience' to offer regarding the 
relaxation Of muscles. So, by way, of practical 
commentaries upon “faith and , a sense of 
truth” , “communion", “adaptation”, and so 
on, he comes lo the three main features <bf!tye 
creative, process - “the conception and birth of 
a new being, the person ih the part.".! f * 

The name given to these' three phases pf 
study can unfortunately convey very little by 
themselves; but It is not surprising that one Of 
the students, at the end bf a year's course in 
which tfee inner grasp, the through line of ac- 
tion , and th e super-objective had figured most 
prominently, should inquire as to the place of 
'‘inspiration” in the actor’s scheme of things. 
But, lest there be any suspicion that (bi$ is 
other than a remarkably practical and. indi- 
vidual handbook on acting, it is Worth while 
quoting his reply to the inquiring student. “If ! ; 
were you,” Tortsov concludes, “I wbuld give 
up ctooblg this phantom, Inspiration. L^nvelt * 
. to that tniraculous Fairy, nature, arid devote 
yourspjfyo wha$ Ik^within-theTqd^’pT^V. 
sclous human cohtrol.r .l . *' 
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